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A replica of this Statue, in heroic size, will be shown in the EQUITABLE GARDEN OF SECURITY at the 
New York World’s Fair. This most symbolic statue of PROTECTION was originally designed for the 
Equitable by the eminent American sculptor John Quincy Adams Ward. A model of it was placed above 
the main entrance to the first Equitable Building at 120 Broadway, New York. This same emblem has 
also been used in the Equitable’s policies for nearly 80 years. 


Views of the Statue in its setting in the Equitable Garden of Security will be shown after the unveiling with 
the opening of the Fair. 
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President, Indiana State Golf Association, Time out for Service in the World War as At age twenty-six he became State Superin- 
1913-16 and Central Superintendent of Overseas’ Director of Life Insurance in the tendent of Public Institutions of the State 
Agencies, Equitable Life. A. E. F., 1918-19. of Indiana. 
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FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate...... 


Real Estate Sold Under Contract .......... 

Loans on Company's Policies .... : 

Bonds—Government, Municipal, Public Util- 
ity and Railroad 

Stocks—Common and Preferred 

Cash in Banks ... 

Interest due and accrued 

Net Outstanding Premiums ..... 

All Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES - 


Reserve on Policies , 
Reserve for Losses, No Proofs Received 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes . 

Reserve for Trust Funds 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends 
Contingency Reserve for Losses 

All Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Surplus Unassigned 


Total 


Gain in Insurance in Force . 
Gain in Admitted Assets 
Gain in Reserves 

Gain in Liquid Assets 





32nd Annual Statement 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$5,051 ,173.00 


Real Estate Including Home Office Building 644,723.00 


292,846.00 


. 1,971,926.00 


881,105.00 
82,322.00 
538,894.00 
93,396.00 
242,000.00 
441.00 


. .$9,798,826.00 


$8,297,677.00 
14,242.00 
72,560.00 
38,358.00 
170,760.00 
185,765.00 
269,008.00 
50,456.00 


$9,098,826.00 


300,000.00 
400,000.00 


$9,798,826.00 
GAINS MADE DURING 1938 


$904,811.00 
. 591,238.00 
532,577.00 
209,399.00 





THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 








A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 














AND 





you are and make good i 


You have our earnest goo 
wishes. 








BEN W. LACY, President 








ALL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 


n 


the largest possible way. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

















A Bulwark 
of 
Defense 









method of 
uaing up a se- 
ri cure, non-fluctuat- 
“ ing estate—a bul- 
wark of defense 


pews against the un- 
ar knowable future— 
v~ the importance of 
life insurance can nant be overestimated. And its ulti- 
mate aim—adequate financial security for a family—is 
so vital that i* must surely be considered a necessity by 
all clear-thinking people. 


_Masrachusel Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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The New York Code 


in its full and official capacity is “An Act in Relation to 

Insurance Corporations—In Assembly Introductory Number 
500, Print Number 580, January 25, 1939,” is a book of 685 pages 
solidly printed without illustration or portrait. It is a concen- 
tration not only of a century of experience in state jurisdiction 
over the institution of insurance, but also represents, in its present 
status, a monumental effort by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment to harmonize and modernize the legal machinery set up to 
permit the institution of insurance to better and more efficiently 
protect and serve not only property owners and citizens in the 
state but also those without the state who accept New York State 
companies as guardians of their future and protectors against 
hazards incident to their ownership and enjoyment of life and 
property. 

The development and systematic approach to a final enactment 
of this unified new code as a substitute law for the present act 
which, while presenting an effective and workable operating 
basis, nevertheless contains many duplications, contradictions and 
anachronisms, has been a creditable reflection on state supervision. 


Tia: new proposed insurance code of New York State which, 


When the idea that a new, homogeneous code was desirable, 
the department sought as its author and compiler, an outstanding 
expert on insurance supervision in the person of Prof. Edwin 
W. Patterson of Columbia. In collaboration with him, the spe- 
cialists of the department in the various insurance branches, 
section by section, offered what in their opinion were sound, 
simplified substitutes for existing laws on the various subjects. 
Upon the completion of the drafts, various departments of the 
insurance business affected were called in for opinion and dis- 
cussion. Controversial subjects were thus reduced to a mini- 
mum when the final draft was presented for public hearing. 
Further, the qualified representatives of the several branches of 
the insurance business and the public as well were thoroughly 
familiar with the sections relating to their departments and as 
well conversant with the several opinions contrary to their own 
viewpoints. 


A review of the code hearings would reveal no proposal by 
any insurance man which could not reasonably be expected to 
harmonize with the viewpoint of the insurance department or 
any other expressed viewpoint. The men and women in the in- 
surance industry should be very proud that they are identified 
with an institution which can and does willingly conform its 
every practice to the changing needs of each new day and each 
new requirement in a vastly expanding industrial age. 


ie & * 











surance to the companies and 
its ultimate effect 
policyholders is a 
timely and interesting subject for 


JR surance t the cost of life in- 


on. their 
particularly 


discussion at this moment. The 
unit costs of life insurance to the 
companies of the United States and 
Canada have been increasing for 
some time and still are increasing 
due to the expense involved in 
putting business on the books and 
also to the cost of keeping it there 
until it actually begins to yield a 
return to the companies. 

When we realize that the number 
of years necessary for a profit is 
increasing in direct proportion as 
the original cost of business in- 
creases, we must also realize that 
the permanency of the business and 
the conservation of the business on 
the companies’ books become as 
vital or more vital than does just 
the acquisition of volume. It is 
time we took cognizance of our 
situation and quit worshiping the 
golden calves of production and 
volume and returned to the true 
gods of quality and permanency. 

I am optimistic enough to believe 
that success can come out of a co- 
operative prezgram between agent 
and company and that not only can 
the future service of American 
life insurance companies exceed 
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past service, but that future costs 
for quality business can be made 
more favorable to the policyholders 
than have been past costs. It is 
almost a truism in the life insur- 
ance business that by improving 
the quality of the business for the 
company and for the public we get 
that improved quality at a lower 
production cost. In most business 


institutions improving quality 
either in service or in production 
implies greater cost. Not so with 


the life insurance business. 
Field Man Needs Information 


For the agent to be aware of the 
part he might play in-the solution 
of this problem, it is desirable that 
he be given as a part of his educa- 
tion complete and accurate infor- 
mation on the elements entering 
into the original cost of the busi- 
ness and the possibilities of profit 
from his activity. The training of 
every agent should include a com- 
plete knowledge of the type and 
kind of business profitable to the 
company and acceptable to the 
company on that basis. It should 
also include a complete knowledge 
of all the factors entering into 
profit-making from that business. 

Fixed dollars and cents costs per 
policy—medical examinations, in- 


spection reports, issue, mailing, 


SALES FACTORS 
AFFECTING 
THE COST OF 
BUSINESS 


A subject as vital to the agency 
forces as to the home office. Ex- 
cerpts from an address delivered 
Girard Life Washington convention 


By GEORGE A. ADSIT 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies, 
Girard Life Insurance Company 


notices, receipts, bookkeeping, 
clerical costs—all remain practi- 
cally the same regardless of policy 


size. A better average-size policy 
automatically reduces this fixed 
cost per one thousand dollars of 


insurance created under that policy. 
Increased Average Desirable 


Any concerted and _ sustained 
effort put forth by the agent and 
the company to create a larger 
average-size policy can but result 
in a lower unit cost. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the 
increase in the average policy by 
the writing of a few marmmoth 
risks is not what is sought. What 
we need is not so much a larger 
average of policy size, but rather 
a larger-sized average policy. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note from a recent experi- 
ment which one company ran dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1938 just 
how material an effect a definite 
effort on the part of the field forces 
of an organization has in improv- 
ing the efficiency of the business 
and. lowering the cost per unit. 
During October, November, and 
December of this year the company 
offered a special inducement for all 
applications of $2,000 or over. Ac- 
curate records were made on 4 
comparative basis of the applica- 
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tions received during the last quar- 
ter of the year 1938 as against 
applications received during the 
three months named in 1937. These 
results showed as follows: 

First, the average-size applica- 
tion for the last quarter of the year 
1987 was $2,333. For the same 
period in 1938 it was $3,171, or 
an increase in average size of ap- 
plication of 36 per cent. It was 
also found that: 


For last quarter applications re- 
ceived in 1937, 


36 per cent were for $1,000; 
23 per cent were for less than $2,000, 


but. over $1,000; 
20 per cent were for $2,000 and over, 
but less than $5,000 
20 per cent were for $5,000 and better 
And for the last quarter applica- 
tions received in 1938, 
28 per cent were for $1,000; 


15 per cent were for less than $2,000, 
but over $1,000; : 

33 per cent were for $2,000 and over, 
but less than $5,000; 

21 per cent were for $5,000 and better 

These total results also show for 
the two quarters compared that 
this company had an increase of 
22.6 per cent in number of applica- 
tions for 1938 as against 1937. For 
the 22.6 per cent increase in total 
number of applications received, 
the company received an increase 
in volume of business of 67 per cent. 
We find that there was a lower 
percentage of $1,000 applications 
in 1938 than in 1937, but actually 
about the same number of applica- 
tions. The company also had a 
lower percentage of applications 
between one and two thousand 
dollars, but also approximately the 
same number each year. But when 
we get to the $2,000 unit where 
the special inducement began to 
take effect, we find that there was 
a material improvement in $2,000 
to $5,000 applications both in num- 
ber and in percentage, and this 
group of applications more than 
doubled the similar group for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


Examining Costs 


Now to apply these findings to 
just one item of cost with which 
we are familiar, namely, the medi- 
cal fee: As you know, the average 
company pays the doctor five 
dollars for each single examination 
on an application. That being true, 
100 applications at $5.00 each cost 
the company $500 to examine in 
1937 a total of $233,300 in insur- 
ance. In the same period of 1938 
that 100 examinations at $5.00 an 
examination costing the company 
$500 would have examined $317,- 
100 of insurance. Or to reduce 


this to a unit cost, we find that 





during the last quarter of 1938 the 
cost for examinations per $1,000 
of insurance issued is $1.59, while 
in 1937 the cost during the last 
quarter of the year for $1,000 of 
insurance examined was $2.14. To 
carry this reasoning a little farther, 
these same relative cost factors on 
all other cost items attendant upon 
the placing and carrying of this 
insurance on the company’s books 

credit reports, issue, printing, 
mailing, reviewing, underwriting, 
and others too numerous to men- 
tion—are affected similarly. From 
the agent’s point of view, his sales 
effort, even though equal in the 
two years, brought him a relatively 
increasing profit; for with 100 
sales on the 1937 basis, the produc- 
tion would have been $233,300. On 
the 1938 basis, it would have been 
$317,100, showing a considerable 
commission and expense ratio dif- 
ference in his favor as well as in 
the company’s. This is worth do- 
ing, but the agent is the only one 
who can, and he must do it 


Effect of Income Selling 


Selling income insurance rather 
than lump sum settlement improves 
the average-size policy, as when 
income is stressed the prospective 
buyer is impelled to greater efforts 
to maintain an insurance program 
commensurate with his earning 
power. His insurance represents 
an income relationship to his cur- 
rent income rather than capital re- 
lated to his current worth. 

Special policies with a minimum 
limiting amount of insurance avail- 
able as a feature have a salutory 
effect on the average policy pro- 
duced by the agent. Companies 
with preferred risk policies, modi- 
fied forms, and the like having 
$5,000 or over minimum limits, 
particularly on lower rate policies, 
find that both the agents and the 
buyers respond to these forms and 
the average unit sold is higher 








SOUND OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


Companies can either make direct cuts 
in cost or they can point the way to 
the agent for the improvement of 
operation and business so as to relieve 
the necessity for such direct cutting. 
Agents can save themselves before it 
is too late and direct cutting becomes 
necessary by following the trails pointed 
out toward the objective of satisfac- 
tory and profitable business. The re- 
sponsibility for the execution of the plan 
lies with the man in the field. Poor busi- 
ness and costly agents have no place in 
the list of policyholders and in the list 
of field representatives of any company. 








than that for regular forms. 
Larger average policy means de- 
creased overhead and decreased 
cost per thousand of insurance. 
On monthly and quarterly pre- 
mium business, minimum limits of 
premium acceptable for an _ indi- 
vidual policy should without doubt 
be materially higher than at 
present. Term and other low 
premium forms could have.a higher 
unit premium limit than has been 
required in the past. Even with 
these limits established on a higher 
basis, the ultimate effect would be 
favorable to the agent’s activity 
rather than detrimental, provided 
the practice were nearly universal. 


Advance Premium Collections 


Premium collection with the ap- 
plication is a debatable question. 
among agents, but there seems to 
be no debate as the value of that 
practice for companies and its ulti- 
mate effect on the efficiency of the 
agent. Policies issued without ad- 
vance premium collection, sent to 
the agent, held, followed up, and 
eventually returned as non-de- 
livered, represent a cost which 
must be borne by the business that 
is paid for. With many agents 
this item amounts to a very con- 
siderable figure per year. 

The elimination of this item by 
advance premium collection would 
be a desirable practice both for the 
company and the agent. It is rela- 
tively no harder to collect the 
premium at the time of application 
than later. It is usually a matter 
of attitude on the part of the 
agent. I know of one agency which 
for three years has refused to ac- 
cept an application from an agent 
unless a unit premium and medical 
examination accompanied that ap- 
plication. This practice, even in 
face of other competitive practices, 
has proved profitable to the agent, 
the agency, and the company. 


Prospect-Selection Effect 


It has often been said that the 
lapse begins with the sale. We 
might go farther and say that the 
lapse begins when the agent writes 
a name on his prospect list. Selec- 
tion of prospect, an old story and 
one discussed in every educational 
program, has its material effect 
upon the cost of business per unit 
and upon the ultimate profit of 
that busines to the company. The 
advisability of selecting a good- 
grade prospect is recognized and 
admitted, but it would seem well 
to point out that there are two or 
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three items which need special at- 
tention at this time—attention by 
the agent at the time of solicita- 
tion, and attention by the under- 
writing department when accepting 
the risks. 

With a good general type of 
prospect available, under present 
financial conditions special atten- 
tion should be paid to the size of 
income being earned by that in- 
dividual. Even then size of income 
alone is not enough; regularity of 
income from active effort is more 
important. If, for example, a 
prospect has maintained a regular 
and consistent income of good 
average during the past few years 
of economic stress, he is a better 
prospect and should be a more 
profitable policyholder to agents 
and companies alike than if he has 
been the victim of ups and downs 
in his personal economic life. In 
other words, financial consistency 
and hardihood of prospects may be 
as important elements in their se- 
lection for profitable clients as is 
physical condition or moral re- 
sponsibility. 


Poor Business Cost 


Assuming that it takes a number 
of years for a policy to absorb and 
amortize its original cost to the 
company, it then goes without say- 
ing that policies which do not stay 
on the books long enough to amor- 
tize and absorb their own original 
costs must of necessity become a 
load on those policies and policy- 
holders who do stay. This in turn 
means that the average number of 
years necessary in any company 
for its policyholders to become 
profitable to it is increased in pro- 
portion to the ratio of its early 
lapses to its longer-time volume of 
business. High pressure selling, 
over-loading, and a lack of con- 
sideration on the part of the agent 
to a study of the financial history 
of the prospect, tend to bring about 
early lapses. Too many lapses 
do start with the sale. 


Inter-Company Co-operation 


Many of these factors contribut- 
ing to the lack of profit from cer- 
tain types and kinds of business 
might be to some extent corrected 
by inter-company cooperation, but 
would be impractical except 
through universal acquiescence in 
an inter-company program on these 
factors. Minimum premium limits 
might be established, particularly 
for monthly and quarterly premi- 
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ums; early cash values adjusted by 
the introduction of large surrender 
charges in the early policy years, 
rapidly falling off at or near the 
profit point; minimum-size policies 
of the low premium type; and a 
rearrangement of first-year com- 
mission schedules for policies of a 
unit too small to make for expec- 
tation of ultimate profit. Even 
universal inter-company co-opera- 
tion on these factors could not be 
effective unless the agents of those 
companies as individuals co-opera- 
ted universally in an appreciation 
of the profit factors in the business 
and in a whole-hearted attempt to 
produce their business under con- 
ditions making for the success of 
those profit practices. 


Agent-Profits With Company 


Renewal commissions are paid 
to agents for the servicing and the 
perpetuation of the business put 
on the company’s books bv that 
agent. These renewal commissions 
in the aggregate amount to a very 
considerable factor in the agent’s 
income and to a greater extent 
than any other one factor in his 
compensation they represent his 
success or failure as a life insur- 
ance agent. The protection of this 
renewal equitv bv the agent. the 
permanency of his business to him. 
should be an uppermost thought in 
his mind even at the time of pros- 
pecting. 


Early Years Lapse 


Policies five years old or older. 
except for accident, generally re- 
new and perpetuate themselves 
with little or no service. The 
policyholder has recognized the 
value of his insurance; it has 
seasoned in his hands and acquired 
value of its own for him; he has 
accepted it as a part of his regular 
budget expenditure and its premi- 
ums have become a paying habit 
with him. New business needs 
nursing. First-year business, like 
a first-year child, needs the most 
attention. Usually after five years. 
a life insurance policy reaches a 
period of personal independence. 
From the time it is sold until it 
does reach that period, it needs 
care and watching. But no care 
or watching will maintain it and 
save its life if it is not a normal 
and healthy child at the start and 
it might be added that it must have 
good financial and economic inheri- 
tance to grow into profitable man- 
hood. Therefore, in_ soliciting 
prospects, the agents should con- 








sider that prospect in the light of 
a five-year business experience with 
him and weigh him, not on the 
scales of the present, but on the 
scales of the future. 


Renewal Adjustment 


Without attempting to enter into 
discussion of the possibilities, the 
criticism, and the advisability of 
various methods of agents’ com- 
pensation, it might be suggested 
that a rearrangement of commis- 
sions making for better compensa- 
tion to the agent over the nursing 
period of the business would be an 
incentive for a better quality of 
matured business. A _ second- or 
third-year compensation, possibly 
even to the fifth year, in excess of 
present renewals, might be advis- 
able. This could possibly, but not 
probably, be done at the expense of 
first-year commission, and if so 
only to a small amount; but it 
might be done profitably for the 
business and without loss to the 
agent at the expense of renewals 
beyond the fifth year when ser- 
vice for those renewals apparently 
would be less necessary than in the 
earlier years of the policy. 


Where and When to Start 


We of the life insurance business 

field forces and home office offi- 
cials—have now on our hands this 
problem of cost of a unit of busi- 
ness from its inception to the time 
when it becomes a self-supporting 
and profit-producing item on the 
company’s books. We have many 
methods, direct and indirect, for 
aiding in the solution of that prob- 
lem. We know the result we wish 
to attain: namely, a profitable item 
of insurance for the company, 4 
good income for the _ successful 
agent, and a reasonable price for 
the insurance service rendered to 
the public. Direct cost cutting 
methods can be used, but probably 
with a corresponding direct and 
adverse effect upon the individuals 
representing the life insurance 
business who will be directly affec- 
ted by such methods; or indirect 
improvement of efficiency along the 
lines just pointed out. Home 
offices can to a certain extent prac- 
tice the direct methods, but with 
only mediocre results. Agents can, 
with the home offices, put into 
effect indirect methods as sug- 
gested which will improve efficiency 
and quality of their operation to 
the point where the business 80 
produced will be able successfully 
to carry fixed overheads as now 
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established without an attendant 
penalty upon those agents, and to 
bring this improvement to a point 
where the business so produced 
will be of a grade and kind able to 
and warranted in carrying a fair 
load of cost, because it will eventu- 
ally and at not too late a date re- 
turn its expected profit or at least 
become matured and self-support- 
ing. 

Inter-company co-operation on a 
large scale might be an ideal way 
of attacking this problem. Better 
general education of the public 
would aid. Changes in individual 
companies’ rules and regulations 
might help. But all of these are 
slow and cumbersome to accom- 
plish. The quick, the direct, and 
the best place to begin to solve this 
problem is on the agent’s doorstep 
and in his personal plans of opera- 
tion. Companies can either make 
direct cuts in cost or they can point 
the way to the agent for the im- 
provement of operation and busi- 
ness so as to relieve the necessity 
for such direct cutting. Agents 
themselves can save themselves be- 
fore it is too late and direct cut- 
ting becomes necessary by follow- 
ing the trails pointed out toward 
the objective of satisfactory and 
profitable business. The responsi- 
bility for the execution of the plan 
lies with the man in the field. Poor 
business and costly agents have no 
place in the list of policyholders 
and the list of field representatives 
of any company. A weeding process 
is imperative with both. Field 
forces can solve the problem by 
producing only the kind of business 
a company is warranted in having 
and by adjusting their own opera- 
tion on a cost-to-profit basis. 


Forty Years of Service 





And Progress 


The fortieth annual statement of 
The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America whose executive offices are 
located in Philadelphia, shows another 
year has been added to the Home 
Life’s record of outstanding achieve- 
ment. In every important particular, 
the Home Life gained in strength 
during 1938, a year rather difficult 
for business generally. 

The careful administration of the 
funds entrusted to the Home Life by 
its policyholders is indicated by the 
fact that every year of the forty 
years in which the Company has been 
in business has been a substantial in- 
Crease in the admitted assets, the 
guarantee to the policyholders that 
the promises set out in their contracts 
will be fulfilled. Assets are now $17,- 


007,710, a new high for the Home 
Life and an increase of $990,090 over 
1937. 

The policy reserves consist of ap- 
proved securities which together with 
future premiums will be sufficient to 
meet every policy obligation as it be- 
comes due in the years to come. These 
have increased by $753,440 and now 
amount to $14,759,728. The number 
of policies in force is 326,744 for a 
total amount of $117,303,254 insur- 
ance in force, a gain of $2,518,006. 
The surplus to policyholders, consist- 
ing of capital stock $250,000, reserve 
for contingencies $400,000, and sur- 





plus of $901,422 now total $1,551,422. 
Since its organization in 1899 the 
Home Life has paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries $25,706,782. — 





A.L.C. Annual Meeting 


Decision again to hold the annual 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago this fall has been 
made by the executive committee, 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel has announced. The 
date has been set tetatively as Oct. 9 
to 13, and the place is to be the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 





pendent. 


Susuranuce 











ALL OF HER TIME 
FOR HER CHILDREN 


Widowed, but independent and, therefore, able 
to give her little ones all of her time. 


It is because her late husband believed in the 
security of life insurance that she is so inde- 


Most family men mean to be just in this duty, 


but some of them need a little urging, and— 


That is the salesman’s job! 


Ge rudential — 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES RETIRED IN 1938 


American Annuity Insurance Company, Omaha, Neb.; re- 
insured by Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas. Tex., June 1. 

American Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.; Judge 
Carr of Ingham County Court, Lansing, Mich., held the 
company insolvent May 28. 

Fidelity Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; reinsured 
by Republic National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Hercules Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIll.; merged 
with Washington National Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., May 31. 

Mutual Service Life Insurance Company, Spokane, Wash.; 
reinsured by Sunset Life Insurance Company of America, 
Olympia, Wash. 

National Thrift Assurance Company, Omaha, Neb.; rein- 
sured by Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex., June 1. 

North American Mutual Insurance Company, Jackson, 
Miss.; merged with the North American Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss. 

Roman Standard Life Insurance Company, Manistee, Mich.; 
C. E. Gauss appointed receiver June 14. 

Security Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md.; rein- 
sured by Home Beneficial Association, Richmond, Va. 
Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; reinsured with Independent Life and Accident In- 

surance Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Union Reserve Life Insurance Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
taken over by Arizona Corporation Commissions. 

United Security Life Insurance Company, Charleston, S. C.; 
reinsured by South Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Western Union Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb.; 
reinsured by Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex., May 17. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL 
ORDERS RETIRED IN 1938 


American Benefit Association of the State of N. Y.; merged 
with the Junior Order Benefit Association of N. Y., De- 
cember 31. 

Andrew Jackson Life Insurance Society, Nashville, Tenn. 

Artisans Life Association, Portland, Ore.; merged with the 
Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. 

Associated Funeral Directors Burial Insurance Company, 
Waco, Tex.; reinsured by United Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex. 

Chicago Burial Insurance Society, Chicago, IIl. 

Concord of Olyphant Societies, Olyphant, Pa.; merged with 
Ukrainian National Association, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Croatian Unity of the Pacific, San Francisco, Calif.; merged 
with Croatian Fraternal Union of America, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Crusaders Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, IIl.; placed 
in receivership. 

Family Benefit Association, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Ideal Burial Insurance Association, East St. Louis, III. 

National Slovic Union, Pittsburgh, Pa.; merged with Na- 
tional Slovic Society of U. S. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pioneer Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; re- 
insured by Southwestern Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Rural Bankers Life Insurance Company, Dixon, IIl.; rein- 
sured by Central Life Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 

Supreme Jewish Benevolent Society, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
in liquidation. 

United Aid Life Insurance Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
reinsured by Progressive Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW AND RETIRED LIFE COMPANIES—1938 


United Home Order, Cleveland, Ohio; placed in receivership, 
Workingman’s Co-operative Asso. of the United Ins. League 


of N. Y.; in liquidation. 

Workmen’s Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the U. S. of 
America, Brooklyn, N. Y.; merged with Workmen’s Sick 
and Death Benefit Fun, Paterson, N. J. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS RETIRED IN 1938 


Avon Mutual Benefit Association, Rockford, Ill. 

Catholic Knights and Ladies of De L’Epee, Chicago, III. 
Hamilton Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, Il. 
International Volge German Mut. Bene. Assn., Mayville, Il. 
Lafayette Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, IIl. 
Lawyers Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, Il. 
Lexington Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, III. 
Mid-State Benefit Association, Effingham, III. 

Mt. Carmel Mutual Benefit Association, Olney, Ill. 
Northwestern Mutual Benefit Association, Rock Island, Ill. 
Ablong Mutual Society, Ablong, III. 

Paramount Mutual Benefit Association, Rockford, Ill. 
United Fellowship Benefit Association, Rockford, Ill. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED AND 
PROJECTED DURING 1938 


Commercial Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Tex.; 
Feb. 15. 

Gate City Mutual Life Insurance Company, Rapid City, 
S. D. 

Hearthstone Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
organized in 1938 with a capital of $150,000, surplus at 
like amount. 

Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIL; 
licensed May 21. 

Lincoln Benefit Life, Lincoln, Neb.; capital $10,000. 

North American Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.; 
capital $25,000. 

Provident American Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; capital $100,090. 

Rock Island Life Insurance Company, Rock Island, IIl.; 
licensed Feb. 9. 

Security Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.; licensed 
in August. 


licensed 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
IN 1938 


Alexander Gatewood Benefit Association, Bay Springs, Miss. 

American Life Underwriters, Mitchell, S. D. 

American Mutual Benefit Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Bell Insurance Association, Chicago, III. 

Bullard-Patrick Funeral and Insurance Company, Anda- 
lusia, Ala. 

Cleveland Hungarian Young Men’s and Ladies’ Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbia Benefit Association, Columbia, Miss. 

Dependable Insurance Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Funeral Directors Insurance Company, Inc., Tuscaloosa 
Ala. 

Home Service Society, Jersey City, N. J. 

Jordan Funeral and Insurance Company, Center, Ala. 

LaSalle Insurance Association, Chicago, III. 

Lee Knights Burial Association, Greenwood, Miss. 

Lincoln Benefit Life Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

Mutual Life Underwriters, Doland, S. D. 

New Mexico Benevolent Association, Las Cruces, N. M. 

Pan-National Life Insurance Association, Tallahassee, Fla. 

State Benevolent society, Clovis, N. M. 

Tower Burial Association. Jackson, Miss. 
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Since its complete revision three years ago, the 
Life Agents Brief has put the spotlight on Settle- 
ment Options, Income Guarantees, and other fea- 
tures that are of unusual importance this year 
because of the many changes in nearly all policies. 
The unusual method of showing this data widens 
your opportunities for cashing in on these changes. 
Many of the features cannot be found elsewhere. 
The Life Agents Brief, with over 700 pages, is very 
complete. With a copy available you can develop 
new sales ideas not possible with the use of any 
other publication. It makes programming easier. 


S I Changes_ 
Settlement Options, Income Guarantees, 
Cash Values and Rates 


Inereased Prestige 
Means More Ineome 


Complete wording of the policy at times is ab- 
solutely necessary to hold the policyholders con- 
fidence. Most companies are making changes this 
year in their policies, and the insurance buyer 
knows it. More than ever he realizes that he can 
get more from some companies than others in the 
way of policy provisions. Therefore prospects and 
policyholders alike expect this information from 
the agents. They are asking for it. Those who 
can furnish it not only may get their business, but 
their confidence also. 


BROADEN YOUR SALES POSSIBILITIES 


Guaranteed Income available is shown in detail. 
Here is an amplification of the Dividend Option, 
both unique and effective in the protection of con- 
tinuing policyholders. It gets away from the em- 
phasis on net cost. Comprehensive data is shown 
on all companies writing Intermediate and Month- 
ly Premium Ordinary. The Life Agents Brief will 
help you arouse new interest in the insurance 
policy, as well as answer nearly ali current ques- 
tions. This little book will help you earn larger 


commissions. Soon pays for itself in sales. 


Get New Selling Ideas From 
The Unusual Method of 
Showing Data 


LIFE AGENTS 
BRIEF 


Synopses are all right in their place. Otherwise 
The Spectator would not give them in the Life 
Agents Brief. Skillfully analyzed, they give the 
high spots. But by their very nature they cannot 
cover all the niceties that are essential to the man 
who is buying such an important thing in his life 
as an insurance policy. 


Every Word Is Important 
Sometimes If You Want 
to Be Exaet 


Why not have sufficient copies of the Handy 
Guide available so that your men may take copies 
with them on important calls to answer questions 
on the spot about the policies of different com- 
panies? The policyholder is entitled to know 
the difference in policies. Use the Handy Guide 
in your agency meetings. Show your men the bene- 
fits offered by your company in the different policy 
provisions. Over 1600 pages of exact data at $4 
per single copy or less at company’s rate. 


THE HANDY 
GUIDE 








Sure! We Want New, Complete Up-to-the-Minute Information 


Enter my order, and bill me at my company’s Club Rate, after delivery, 
ies nea copies Handy Guide ..........copies Life Agents Brief. 


COCHOOD LECCE SS SDE ESOC SERSDEES PHILA., PA, 


THE SPECTATOR 
CHESTNUT & 56TH STS. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Perennial Problem 


It would be difficult to find a man in 
the sales department of the life insur- 
ance business (and what else is 
there?) who would maintain that the 
matter of selection and training of 
agents has attained the status of per- 
fection. A number of general agents 
in Greater New York have informed 
us that, as a rough guess, not more 
than forty per cent of the offices offer 
what they would consider a proper 
training course for new agents. That 
percentage, of course, is not high 
enough to do the business any perma- 
nent good, and it is therefore both 
encouraging and interesting to have 
the official views of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association, 
as expressed on this subject. The 
forty per cent figure, naturally, can- 
not be regarded as carrying more 
weight than popular opinion, but it 
doubtless will be improved if the 
memorandum written by Albert Hirst 
for the Association obtains the atten- 
tion it warrants. It reads as follows: 


Memorandum 


To the Insurance Committee of the 
Assembly, State of New York: Re: 
Section 114. Pre-requisites issuance 
and renewal of agents’ licenses. 

We are concerned with this section 
only insofar as it directs the subjec- 
tion to a written examination of indi- 
viduals seeking to qualify to obtain a 
license to act as life insurance agents. 
In a brief in support of this proposed 
innovation filed by him with the Joint 
Legislative Committee, Professor Pat- 
terson said: 

“Of all the branches of insurance, 
none is more technical or complicated 
than the business of life insurance, 
and the insured is entitled to expert 
service and information as to the in- 
vestment which he is making. More- 
over, the amounts of money invested 
by the insuring public in life insur- 
ance far exceed the amounts invested 
in other forms of insurance and hence 
accurate information as to the char- 
acter of the investment is of greater 
importance to the average policy- 
holder.” 

We agree wholeheartedly with the 
foregoing statement, but would not 
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like to be considered by this honorable 
Committee as recent converts. As we 
showed in a brief submitted to the 
Joint Legislative Committee, this As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, of which it constitutes a part, 
and with its constituent local associ- 
ations has been, for many years, a 
leader in the field of educating life 
insurance agents, and is proud of the 
life underwriters’ achievements in this 
field. Copies of said brief are avail- 
able for inspection by the members 
of this Committee. 


True or False? 


In the same brief, Professor Patter- 
son said: 

“On the other hand, we have reason 
to believe that not all companies 
licensed to do business in this state 
uniformly require a rigorous course 
of training of their life agents and 
that even the companies which do 
have systematic training of agents do 
not apply this training uniformly to 
all of their agents.” 

While we confess to be without in- 
formation as to Professor Patterson’s 
sources of information, we are cer- 
tainly not inclined to question his 
statement; needless to say, we fully 


agree with him that all companies 
should “uniformly require a rigorous 
course of training,” and that all com- 
panies should “apply this training 
uniformly to all of their agents,” and 
we most assuredly desire to cooperate 
with the Department in any effort it 
may undertake to bring about com- 
pliance by all companies and all 
agents with this most reasonable re- 
quirement. 


Written Exams 


When it comes to the question of 
subjecting newcomers in the business, 
to written examinations, we believe 
that this Committee will agree with 
us that it is undesirable that the De- 
partment should be put in a position 
where a written examination imposed 
by it should be otherwise than thor- 
ough and sufficiently searching; it 
should make sure that the applicant is 
able and qualified to give to the in- 
sured the “expert service and infor- 
mation” to which, as Professor Pat- 
terson says so truly, the insured is 
entitled. 


Measures Urged 


We did point out in our brief here- 
inabove referred to that if this exam- 
ination is imposed on the newcomer 
in the business before he has had any 
practical experience whatsoever, and 
after a hurried course of theoretical 
information, such examination will 
necessarily be superficial. 

We therefore urge this Committee 
to adopt the following measures, 
which we believe will be far more con- 
ducive to bring about the results 
which the Joint Legislative Committee 
and the Insurance Department had in 
mind, than the actual proposal em- 
bodied in 114. 





Architect's sketch of N. E. Mutual building. Story on page !4. 
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Standards 

(1) Every domestic life insurance 
company and every foreign life insur- 
ance company licensed to do business 
in this State must submit to the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, for his 
approval, an outline of its course of 
instruction for new agents, in such 
detail as the Superintendent may 
prescribe and meeting such minimum 
standards as he may likewise pre- 
scribe; having obtained the Superin- 
tendent’s approval of such proposed 
course, it must, at any time upon his 
request, or at stated intervals, submit 
to the Superintendent such proof as 
he may deem satisfactory, showing 
that the training course is actually 
being given and made available to all 
new agents in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

(2) Every new agent must take 
that company course. 

(3) For the first six months, the 
agent may act under a temporary 
license; not later than six months 
after obtaining the temporary license, 
the agent must apply for a permanent 
license and must annex to his appli- 
cation a certificate issued by the gen- 
eral agent or manager of the com- 
pany under whom he has been work- 
ing, which certificate must be en- 
dorsed by the company itself, to the 
effect that 

(a) The new agent has taken the 
company’s course; and that 

(b) He has successfully passed an 
examination based on the material 
studied in the course. 

(4) If the Superintendent, for any 
reason whatsoever, should come to the 
conclusion that he should not rely on 
the certificates described in “(3),” he 
may issue an order to the effect that 
that given company’s certificates will 
no longer be sufficient and that that 
company’s new agents must take, in 
lieu thereof, a Superintendent’s exam- 
ination. 


Renewals 


(5) No application for a renewal 
license of such a new agent, after the 
first six months’ period has expired, 
can be considered unless the aforesaid 
certificates are submitted at the time 
of the application for the renewal 
license. 

We suggest that under this plan, 
the Superintendent will be in actual 
control of the education of the new 
agents, by using the obvious instru- 
mentality of the companies; the com- 
panies will be compelled not only to 
arrange for the courses, but also to 
See to it that their new agents actu- 
ally take the same. 

The power given to the Superinten- 
































———hyphen smith 


"There must be some mistake, Gentlemen. | said ‘Insurance agent,’ 


not ‘Federal agent’. 


dent under our suggestion “(4),” is 
far more stringent than this Commit- 
tee may realize at first glance; an in- 
surance company whose certificates 
are not being recognized by the Insur- 
ance Department will suffer such a 
loss of standing with its own agents 
and all prospective agents that its 
further activities in this State and 
maybe other States will be in serious 
danger; it is inconceivable that any 
company would risk such a crushing 
blow to its reputation; every company 
in this State will not only devise and 
give approved courses of instruction, 
but it will also see to it that the exam- 
inations given by it are of such a type 
and given in such a manner as to con- 
stitute true tests of the knowledge 
and ability of the examinant. 

We have not put this suggestion in 
the form of an amendment to the bill, 
but stand ready, if the suggestion 
should be received favorably by this 
Committee, to submit an amendment 
at any time, at this Committee’s di- 
rection. 


Men, Not Machines 


“Our agents must be looked upon 
not as so many production units from 
which we get business, but rather as 
human personalities through which 
we can help express ourselves and our 
leadership toward a greater distribu- 
tion of life insurance.” Thus Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, out- 


lined the part that should be played 
by management in bringing to the 
agents of America a more favorable 
prestige, in addressing a dinner meet- 
ing of the Detroit Life Managers and 
General Agents Association on March 
15, as a part of the Detroit Sales 
Congress. 

Decrying the tendency in some 
quarters to look upon the agency 
forces as production machines and 
nothing else, Mr. Johnson charged 
that this attitude was destructive in 
the long run. “We must see the agent 
as an individual with hopes, ambitions 
and desires,” he said, “building toward 
the security he wants for his family 
and himself.” 

The real prestige attitude, accord- 
ing to the speaker, starts with the 
honest reaction of general agents and 
managers as to what they attribute 
to their agents. “Let’s recognize the 
part they play in our success,” he 
urged, “and see that they share in it, 
not only in what we say but in what 
we do about it.” 


Prestige Building 


One of the primary things a man- 
ager can do to increase the prestige 
attitude in his agency is to put a real 
value on his agency’s franchise and 
translate that to his staff of under- 
writers “so that they may consider 
themselves truly associates or part- 
ners in your enterprise,” said the head 
of the National Association. 
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Annual Message Campaign 


Scheduled for Autumn 


The Annual Message of Life In- 
surance was tentatively scheduled for 
the Fall at a meeting in New York of 
the executive committee of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance and represen- 
atives of the Association of Life Agen- 
cy Officers, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, Life Advertisers 
Association. 

Subject to approval by the board of 
managers, the Institute’s executive 
committee voted to jointly sponsor the 
Annual Message with the above named 
organizations which have conducted it 
heretofore. A working committee com- 
posed of members of the groups repre- 
sented at today’s meeting is to be 
named in the near future to make 
pians for the 1939 Message. 

Earl R. Trangmar, of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, was 
named acting executive secretary of 
the Institute. 


Life Advertisers 


Meet This Week 


One of the most imposing of a 
series of outstanding programs ar- 
ranged for the members of the Life 
Advertisers Association is being held 
this week in New York. The Penn- 
sylvania Hotel is headquarters and 
the first session opens at 1 o’clock to- 
day (Thursday afternoon). The pro- 
gram will be as follows: 

1:00, Luncheon; 2:00, B. C. Forbes, 
“Your Job”; 2:30, Charles F. Hughes, 
New York Times, “Tips From The 
Times”; 3:00, Elmo Roper, “Out of 
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A & H POSTER 


HE LOOKED 





Above is a reproduction of the new 
poster design to be used throughout the 
country during 1939 Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, April 24-29. 


Sight—Not Out of Mind.” 

Friday — 10:00, Kenilworth H. 
Mathus, “Policyholder Contacts and 
What They Mean”; 10:30, A. V. 
Miller, New York Herald Tribune, 


“‘Why Newspaper Advertising”; 11:00, 


Roger B. Hull, “Observations from the 
Conning Tower”; 11:30, Robert G. 
Richards, “The Interpretation of Life 
Insurance to the Public’; 12:30, 
Luncheon. 

1:30, James A. Fulton, “The Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance.” 2:00, Earl 
Trangmar, Karl Ljung, “We Recom- 
mend Institute Membership”; 2:15, 


John H. McCarroll, “Our President 


Speaks”; 2:30, Open Forum, led by 
A. Scott Anderson. 


SPEAKERS AT LIFE ADVERTISERS 





B. C. Forbes, left, business expert, and Karl Ljung, assistant secretary, 
Jefferson Standard Life. 


New H.O. Plans Okayed 
For N.E. Mutual Life 


Plans for the new home office of 
the New England Mutual Life, to be 
erected on Boylston, Clarendon and 
Newbury Streets, have been approved 
by the Building Commissioner of Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

The designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Cram & Ferguson, of Boston, 
indicate that the building, beautify] 
both in detail and proportion, wil] 
maintain and further enhance the 
traditional beauty of the Copley 
Square district. Messrs. Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, of Boston, are associate 
architects. 

The building site itself, for many 
years the home of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and more re. 
cently occupied in part by Boston 
University, comprises an area of 
87,C00 square feet. This is one-third 
larger than that in the financial dis- 
trict where the present home office, 
which was constructed sixty-four 
years ago, is located. The steady 
growth of the company has made 
larger quarters necessary. 

The New England Mutual will oc- 
cupy the entire building with the 
exception of the first floor on Boylston 
and Newbury Streets. It is expected 
that this building development will be 
under way by summer and will be 
completed and ready for occupancy 
early in 1941. 


Lacy Re-elected Head 
Of Calif.-Western States 

O. J. Lacy was re-elected president 
of California-Western States Life at 
a meeting of the board of directors on 
March 7. The election followed the 
annual meeting of stockholders at 
which the board of directors was 
unanimously re-elected, with former 
director Richard R. Lyman, of Utah, 
being added to replace James R. 
Mitchell, deceased. 

President Lacy presented his al- 
nual report, showing that 1938 was 
marked by the most outstanding gains 
and improvements the Company has 
had under the present management. 

Ray P. Cox was re-elected vice 
president and manager of agencies; 
E. B. Sherwin was re-elected vice 
president and _ secretary - treasurer; 
Peter Cook, Jr., was also re-elected 
vice-president. Both Dr. H. W. Gib 
bons, medical director, and Marcus 
Gunn, actuary, were elected to vice- 
presidencies and reappointed to their 
respective positions. 
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New York City Holds 


Annual Sales Congress 


The 19th annual sales congress of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
the City of New York was built upon 
the theme: “What’s The Answer?” 
symbolizing the title and theme of the 
Sales Congress. 

Manuel Camps, Jr., of the John 
Hancock, headed the first panel en- 
titled “Prospecting”; the second panel 
was on “The Approach,” with Horace 
H. Wilson of the Equitable of New 
York, as chairman; the third panel, 
“The Interview,” with Osborne Bethea 
of the Penn Mutual as chairman, and 
Lewis C. Sprague of the Provident 
Mutual, as co-chairman; the fourth 
panel was entitled “The Prospect 
Talks Back,” with Edgar Kobak of 
the advertising firm of Lord & Thomas, 
as chairman. 

Two panels were presented in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, 
with 15 minutes recess between the 
second and third and between the 
third and fourth panels. This per- 
mitted time for important telephone 
calls to be made, the submission of 
additional questions and coordination 
of notes and memoranda on the sub- 
jects covered. 

Lester Einstein of the Mutual Bene- 
fit acted as general chairman of the 
Sales Congress. He worked inde- 
fatigably to make this the most con- 
structive and beneficial of all of the 
18 previous congresses held by the 
Association, and he was assisted by 
Hubert Davis of the Union Central as 
co-chairman. 

William H. Bender, of the National 
Life of Vermont, was in charge of 
attendance; John M. Hughes, man- 
aging secretary of the association, in 
charge of questions; Wheeler H. King, 
of the New England Mutual, on pro- 
gram; Robert Lahm, of the Pruden- 
tial, on reception; George P. Shoe- 
maker, of the Provident Mutual, on 
stage management and Elias Klein, 
of the Travelers, on publicity. 

Ben Salinger, of the Mutual Benefit, 
has coined a slogan which describes 
the day’s events—“How to get them— 
How to see them—How to tell them 
and How to sell them.” Digest of 
some of the outstanding addresses 
will be found on page 22. 





TEN YEAR RECORD 


P. F. Navin of the Hugh B. Keck 
agency, Chicago, became the four- 
teenth fieldman of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis to complete 
10 years of membership in the com- 
Pany’s App-A-Week Club when he 
qualified with an application March 9 
for the 520th successive week. Mr. 











PIONEER IN LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION 


Frank L. Jones, vice president of the Equitable of the U. S. A., has traveled the 
route from a personal producer to manager, to superintendent and to vice president, 
in that company. All of this has covered a continuous period of thirty-three years. 
He was a good personal producer. He built in Indiana one of the best agencies of 


the company he represents. 


As an educator, Mr. Jones served as teacher, principal, city superintendent and 
state superintendent of schools in Indiana. His training in both education and life 
insurance made him the unanimous choice of the committee representing the War 
Department, to assist in the preparation of a course of study in life insurance to be 
used among the soldiers in American and European camps during and following the 
war. He recruited some other life insurance specialists and went with them to Europe. 
A great service for life insurance was rendered there. 

Mr. Jones was also a lecturer for two years in the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
at Pittsburgh. He has written many articles and has lectured throughout the United 
States in various phases of life insurance. He has always been active in the field of 
underwriting and served as president of the Indianapolis Association; president of the 
Indiana State Association; and national president of the N.A.L.U. in the years 1925- 
1926; chairman of the board of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 1929 to 
1931. As national president, he was chiefly instrumental in the organization of the 
American College of Life Underwriters and in the re-organization of the national 
headquarters’ staff. For the past eight years, Mr. Jones has been chairman of a 
committee which has organized a definite program against the "Twister", with the 
result that ninety-three companies are now in an agreement to help blot out the 


black spot of replacement in life insurance. 


Mr. Jones has two scholastic degrees: B.Sc. and A.B., and has been given honorary 
degrees of LL.D. by Hampden-Sydney College and by Indiana University. 








Navin has been awarded a check for 
$100 and a special gift prize of a pair 
of sterling silver candlesticks. 


STILL PROTECTION 





Irvin Bendiner 


Twice in less than two years, Irvin Bendiner 
has been the featured speaker at meetings 
of the New York City Association of Life 
Underwriters, on other occasions he has ad- 
dressed agency meetings, and at the last 
meeting of the National Association he de- 
livered probably the most widely quoted 
address of the convention. Always on the 
subject of business insurance. His appear- 
ance at the recent Sales Congress in Phila- 
delphia scored again. Mr. Bendiner, one 
of the leading personal producers of the 
New York Life, sees business insurance as a 
need as fundamental as burial insurance; 
it is primarily designed and bought to pro- 
tect the owner and his dependents. As the 
business grows and as responsibilities grow, 
the needs expand and intensify. He talks 
fast and to the point. Never miss an oppor. 
tunity to hear him. 


C. F. King Named Agency 
Director, Gt. Northwest 


Carl F. King, who has been elected 
director of agencies of the Great 
Northwest Life, Spokane, Wash., 
comes directly to his new post from 
the Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, 
Ill., where he was supervisor of 
agents and first assistant to Karl B. 
Korrady, vice-president and director 
of agencies. 


OUTLIVED EXPECTANCY 


Brigham Buswell of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, who outlived the mortality 
table and received a check on his 
ninety-sixth birtday from the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Agent Harry Vick of the Hans 
O. Clasen State Agency, Seattle, 
Washington, had the privilege of pre- 
senting the check and wishing Mr. 
Buswell many happy returns. In 
1863, six years after the organization 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Mr. Buswell pur- 
chased a $5,000 life insurance policy. 
He discontinued payments after six 
years and received a paid-up policy 
for $750. 


Three Directors Elected 


U. S. Senator John G. Townsend, 
Jr., and Vice Presidents Daniel E. 
Jones and William M. Rothaermel 
have been elected directors of the 
Continental American Life. They fill 
vacancies resulting from the deaths 
of Joseph L. Cahall, Georgetown, 
Del.; Wilbur W. Hubbard, Chester- 
town, Md.; and Chancellor Josiah O. 
Wolcott, Dover, Del. 
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V erdict: 


Family Welfare Basis of Laws 


all places on the globe is the fam- 

ily. Collected into groups, families 
constitute villages, and as the number 
of families increase they develop into 
states and nations. 

To promote the welfare of the fam- 
ily and to assure its happiness are the 
objects of government and the ends of 
legislation. Recognition of this fact 
is found in all laws. Thus, to enable 
a husband to arrange, through the 
benefits of life insurance policies, for 
the economic security of his wife in 
the event of his prior death, the State 
of New York, many years ago, en- 
acted section 52 of the Domestic Re- 
lations Law. This statute enabled a 
wife to procure insurance on the life 
of her husband. It read in part as 
follows: 


Ts individual unit of society in 


“A married woman may, in her 
own name, or in the name of a 
third person, with his consent, as 
her trustee, cause the life of her 
husband to be insured for a defi- 
nite period, or for the term of his 
natural life. Where a married 
woman survives such period or 
term she is entitled to receive the 
insurance money, payable by the 
terms of the policy, as her separate 
property, and free from any claim 
of a creditor or representative of 
her husband, except, that where 
the premium actually paid annually 
out of the husband’s property ex- 
ceeds five hundred dollars, that 
portion of the insurance money 
which is purchased by excess cof 
premium above five hundred dol- 
lars, is primarily liable for the hus- 
band’s debts.” 


Constituting at that time a tre- 
mendous forward step in the protec- 
tion of a widow, it, nevertheless, by 
its very language, invited controversy 
which of necessity could only be 
settled by judicial determination. It 
was impossible to anticipate the many 
different sets of facts which should 
present themselves and require a legal 
determination in order to establish 
the rights and fix the responsibilities 
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of the various parties and beneficiaries 
to the contracts of life insurance in 
light of the statute. 

The Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York, however, sets forth the 
general interpretation to be given the 
statute in Matter of Thompson, 184 
N. Y., 36, at page 40, where the 
Court said: 


“Construing this statute, we 
have held that the wife’s right to 
the insurance fund created by the 
husband’s annual appropria‘ion or 
investment of his moneys in pre- 
miums for insurance upon his life 
for the benefit of his wife, does not 
rest upon contract, bu. upon legis- 
lative grant, exempting the fund 
from the claims of creditors; thai 
the statute is an enabling act and 
relates to the remedy; that the state 
has the right to change the exemp- 
tion before the fund reaches the 
wife, and, therefore, the proceeds 
of policies issued before the enact- 
ment of the statute are subject to 
its provisions. (Ki:tel v. Domeyer, 
175 N. Y. 205.) We further held 
in that case that the statute does 
not authorize an immediate pro- 
ceeding by a creditor of the hus- 
band against the insurance fund 
without regard to the condition of 
the estate generally, and that the 
wife should not be deprived of any 
portion of the insurance moneys 
until it is ascertained by admini- 
stration upon the estate that the 
other assets will not suffice to sat- 
isfy the claims of creditors. We 
also declared that until such claims 
are discharged they are a lien upon 
so much of the insurance money as 
was purchased by the excess of the 
annual premium above $500; that 
the amount thus purchased is, as 
to the wife, a fund for all the credi- 
tors of the deceased and liable pri- 
marily for the payment of the 
husband’s debts in preference to 
the rights of the wife, which are 
thus postponed as to that part of 
the insurance to the rights of credi- 
tors.” 


The status of creditors to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance as thus fixed 
was permitted to remain unchanged 
until 1927, when the New York Legis- 
lature enacted section 55a of the In- 








surance Law and altered this right 
to creditors. Section 55a reads as 
follows: 


“Rights of creditors and bene. 
ficiaries under policies of life in. 
surance. If a policy of insurance. 
whether heretofore or hereafter is- 
sued, is effected by any person on 
his own life or on another life, in 
favor of a person other than him- 
self, or, except in cases of transfer 
with in:cent to defraud creditors, if 
a policy of life insurance is as. 
signed or in any way made payable 
to any such person, the lawful 
beneficiary or assignee thereof, 
other than the insured, or the per- 
son so effecting such insurance, or 
his executors or administrators, 
shall be entitled to its proceeds and 
avails against the creditors and rep- 
resentatives of the insured and of 
the person effecting the same, 
whether or not the right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved or per- 
mitted, and whether or not the pol- 
icy is made payable to the person 
whose life is insured if the bene- 
ficiary or assignee shall predecease 
such person; provided, that, sub- 
ject to the statute of limita‘ions, 
the amount of any premiums for 
said insurance paid with intent to 
defraud creditors, with interest 
thereon, shall enure to their benefit 
from the proceeds of the policy; 
but the company issuing the policy 
shall be discharged of all liability 
thereon by payment of its proceeds 
in accordance with i‘s terms, unless 
before such payment the company 
shall have written notice, by or in 
behalf of a creditor, of a claim to 
recover for transfer made or pre- 
miums paid with intent to defraud 
creditors, with specification of ‘he 
amount claimed.” 


Though the language of section 52 
of the Domestic Relations Law was 
not changed, and the section per- 
mitted to stand, the Court of Appeals 
subsequently, in Chatham-Phenix Na- 
tional Bank v. Crosney, 251 N. Y., 
189, ruled that it was impliedly re- 
pealed by the enactment of 55a of the 
Insurance Law. 


Pre-existing Creditors 


It still left undecided the question 
as to whether or not 55a of the Insur- 
ance Law applied to pre-existing 
creditors as well as pre-existing poli- 
cies. The answer was given by the 
Court of Appeals in Addiss v. Selig, 
264 N. Y., 274. In that case, one 
Arthur L. Selig, on or about Novem- 
ber 6, 1924, made and delivered to one 
Morton H. Meinhard twenty-five prom- 
issory notes for $1,000 each, payable 
annually, over a period of twenty-five 
years, commencing November 6, 1925, 
and ending 1949. The first five notes 
were paid when due. Selig died No- 
vember 12, 1930, at which time twenty 
notes remained unpaid. At his death, 
and for some time prior thereto, Selig 
was, and had been, insolvent. 

He carried insurance on his life 
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represented by several policies, all 
jssued prior to 1927, aggregating a 
principal amount of at least $155,000. 
The beneficiary of the policies was 
Selig’s wife, though he had reserved 
the right to change the beneficiary in 
all of the policies. 

The net annual premiums on these 
policies exceeded $500 per annum and 
had always been paid by Selig from 
his personal funds with the knowledge 
and consent of his wife. As Selig had 
not exercised his privilege of changing 
the beneficiary, at his death she re- 
ceived the proceeds of the policies less 
certain loans which had been made 
to Selig in his lifetime. 

Meinhard died on April 15, 1931. 
His executors brought an action to 
recover for themselves and all other 
creditors whose claims antedated the 
enactment of section 55a of the Insur- 
ance Law the amounts reserved to 
them under section 52 of the Domestic 
Relations Law. The Court of Appeals 
interpreted the prior decision of the 
Court in the Thompson case, as fol- 
lows: 


“The reference to the rights of 
creditors to insurance purchased 
by excess premiums, as a lien, was 
intended to convey the idea, no 
doubt, that the right was one of 
substance, an important part of the 
remedy afforded creditors to collect 
their debts, and that, as against the 
wife, the right was property of 
which the creditors could not be 
divested without due process of law 
or impaired by State legislaticn: 
that this remedy was a material part 
of their contract.” 


With this interpretation as a prem- 
ise, the Court proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the statute itself. It 
said: 


“Note must be taken of the 
phraseology of the section. It makes 
no reference to pre-existing credi- 
tors although it does apply to a 
policy of insurance theretofore is- 
sued. This statute may be read so 
as to apply to pre-existing policies 
without affecting pre-existing credi- 
tors. In other words, it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that cases 
would arise where policies were 
existing prior to March 31, 1927, 
although the debts were not in- 
curred until after that date. As to 
such subsequent creditors this sec- 
tion was valid. We give this section 
such a meaning, rather than one of 
doubtful legality, in making it ap- 
ply to creditors in the plaintiffs’ 
class. This no doubt is what this 
court had in mind when it said in 
United States Mortgage & Trust 
Co. v. Ruggles (258 N. Y. 32, p. 
39), referring to the appeal of the 
exception in section 52 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law. ‘The rights 


of the plaintiff were not affected 
by the repeal, as nothing indicates 
that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to prejudice the rights 
of creditors in the proceeds of poli- 


cies due or paid prior to the new 
enactment (Hollenbach v. Born, 
238 N. Y. 34), and if such was the 
intention the Constitution would 
frustrate it. (Bank of Minden v. 
Clement, 256 U. S. 126).’ Al- 
though this statement was not nec- 
essary to the decision, and appears 
to apply to pas. due polic.es, yet it 
indicates the impression which the 
court had at the time that this leg- 
islation was prospective in all par- 
ticulars except for .he one express 
reservation—its application to pre- 
existing policies. It does not apply 
to pre-existing claims of creditors. 

“The General Construction Law 
(Cons. Laws, ch. 22), section 93, 
enacts that the repeal of a statute 
or part thereof shall not affect or 
impair any right acquired prior to 
the time such repeal takes effect. 
Statutes dealing with matters other 
than those of procedure will not be 
interpreted as _ retroactive unless 
such intent of the Legislature 
clearly appears from its terms... . 

“That the notes of Meinhard be- 
came due after the enactment of 
section 55a of the Insurance Law 
makes no difference with this rul- 
ing (Bank of Minden v. Clement, 
256 U. S. 126) as the debt was 
contracted under the security and 
remedies of the law as it existed in 
1924. 

“Should we read this statute so 
as to include pre-existing creditors 
we might be depriving them of that 
lien and property which we said in 
Matter of Thompson (supra) was 
theirs under section 52 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law. That this 
might be (although it is unneces- 
sary so to decide) contrary to the 
provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and beyond the power of the 
State Legislature. reference may be 
made to Ccombes v. Getz (285 
ll. S. 434): Bank of Minden v. 
Clement (256 U. S. 126): Edward. 
v. Kearzey (96 U. S. 595); Gunn 
v. Rarry (82 U. S. 610). 

“We, therefore. hold that sec’ ion 
55a of the Insurance Law does not 





apply to the plaintiffs or to the 
class which they represent — pre- 
existing creditors — and that their 
complaint was improperly dis- 
missed.”’ ; 


Subsequently, in 1934, by the enact- 
ment of section 55b of the. Insurance 
Law, the State of New York extended 
exemptions from levy and process 
by creditors to disability payments 
under life insurance policies. Section 
55b reads as follows: 


“Exemption of disability insur- 
ance from execution. No money 
or other benefit paid, provided or 
allowed to be paid, provided or 
ailowed by any stock or mutual life, 
health or casualty insurance cor- 
poration on account of the disabil- 
ity from injury or sickness of any 
insured person shall be liable to 
execution, attachment, garnish- 
ment, or other process, or to be 
seized, taken, appropriated or ap- 
plied by any legal or equitable 
process or operation of law, to pay 
any debt or liability of such insured 
person whether such debt or liabil- 
ity was incurred before or after the 
commencement of such disability, 
but this section shall not affect the 
assignability of any such disabili y 
benefit otherwise assignable, nor 
shall this section apply to any 
meney income disability benefit in 
an action to recover for necessaries 
contracted for after the commence- 
ment of the disability covered by 
the disability clause or contract al- 
lowing such money income bene- 
fit.” 


In Horowitz v. Weinberg, 156 Misc. 
629, affirmed without opinion, 246 
A.D. 701, the question was presented 
as to whether or not this statute was 
retroactive. The Court held that the 
rule enunciated in the Addiss case 
applied and that pre-existing creditors 
were entitled to the disability benefits. 
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Keep Down to Those 
Fundamentals 


One of the featured speakers at the 
recent Philadelphia Sales Congress 
was C. Preston Dawson, of the Beers 
and Dawson agency of the New En- 
gland Mutual Life, of New York. 

To “Pep,” as he is familiarly known, 
life insurance faced a slump in writ- 
ten business this year because of the 
“bargain” selling of last fall and 
January by agents everywhere who 
sought to “cash in” on soon-to-be in- 
creased premiums. To him, it meant 
that life underwriters had gotten 
away from fundamentals, particularly 
the three basic ones of prospecting, 
presentation, and personal organiza- 
tion. 

He believes that if the opportunists 
are not to pay too high a cost, some- 
thing must be done—the getting back 
to fundamentals. Particularly the 
Golden Rule of “doing unto others as 
you would have them do unto you” or, 
in simpler language, to consider the 
other fellow and “put yourself in his 
shoes.” 

To Dawson, the most successful 
method of prospecting is the develop- 
ment of the centers of influence. He 
believes this method will take on 
added importance as life insurance 
takes on more and more the mien of a 
profession and life insurance, instead 
of being sold as a commodity, is sold 
solely as a service. 

And the success in developing centers 
of influence, he feels, is in the direct 
ratio of the ability of the under- 
writer to serve his clients properly. 











Importance of Correctly 
Written Letters 


The Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto 
you” must not be interpreted only as 
“Act toward others,” but to speak to, 
and write to others as you would like 
to have them speak and write to you, 
in the opinion of the Manhattan Life 
“News Letter.” Particularly in the 
field of correspondence is this neces- 
sary. Speech can sometimes be modi- 
fied by the tone, or retracted or ex- 
plained in the course of the interview; 
letters, however, are less easy to 
change or explain, once mailed. The 
party receiving the letter may never 
give us a chance to further interpret 
it, or if he does do so, much of the 
damage may already have been done. 

In writing a letter we should all 
bear in mind that it should be so 
worded that we ourselves would enjoy 
receiving it if the situation were re- 
versed. 
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-Prospecting 


Right Way to Ask 
For Names 


Mr. Dawson told his audience that 
there was a right way and a wrong 
way to ask a center of influence for 
names. To merely ask for names of 
friends or of those who might be in- 
terested, was wrong, he said, and ex- 
perience showed it worked only three 
times in ten. The proper way was to 
ask a leading question, then qualify 
the name to see if it was a prospect 
and then to get an introductionthrough 
a remark along these lines, “From 
what you tell me, I am sure Mr. Jones 
is the type of man who will benefit 
from my type of service. And I would 
like to make his acquaintance. Some 
day, when I have the time, I want to 
drop in and meet him and, so as not to 
appear as a perfect stranger, I would 
like to use your name. It’s okay with 
you, isn’t it?” This method, he re- 
lated, had raised the ratio from three 
out of ten to 9.2. 

Another method of prospecting used 
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by his agency was to take plain 3x5 
cards, go through the list of clients 
and pick out those that could be de- 
veloped as centers of influence. After 
listing all possible information on the 
client “which brings him into contact 
with other people,” turn to the direc- 
tories “look up names the center of 
influence must know. Take the list 
to him and have him check those he 
knows. Then apply the technique of 
the other method.” 


Work Attitude Held 
Basic Necessity 

“The only jobs that pay as much in 
the beginning as they pay in the end 
are the jobs that require no prepara- 
tion. So long as there is an element 
of professional advice in the work of 
a life insurance man, time will be re- 
quired before income reaches its peak.” 

James H. Eteson, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life, so stressed the profes- 
sional aspects of selling in a talk 
before a luncheon meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis. 

In his address, Mr. Eteson relegated 
specific problems to the background, 
emphasizing the importance of a sen- 
sible attitude toward selling. The 
existence of problems in this business, 
he asserted, mean that conditions, bad 
though they may be, are approxi- 
mately normal. Things are normal 
because there are problems; the good 
years ending with the depression were 
the years of trouble making. Such 
incidents as the current investigation, 
the agitation for change in methods 
of compensation; the problem of sav- 
ings bank life insurance, are indica- 
tions of normalcy. 

There is a good natured skepticism 
apparent, Mr. Eteson said, when life 
insurance men say their business is 
different. Nevertheless, the problems 
of life insurance are different from 
those of other business. “We start to 
make mistakes,” he said, “when we 
forget that the sales end of our busi- 
ness is a personal service with many 
professional aspects.” 

It is characteristic of professions 
that business is developed through 
personal contacts and general repu- 
tation. Confidence, aroused through 
this personal contact, gets us the in- 
formation we have to have. Other 
similarities between life insurance and 
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other professions are the lack of fixed 
incomes; necessity for a long period 
of study; internship with an experi- 
enced man. A small percentage of 
the beginners in this as in other pro- 
fessions, he held, stick it out and un- 
cover the exceptional possibilities. 
“Where we start to make mistakes in 
this business,” Mr. Eteson repeated, 
“is where we forget its professional 


aspects.’ 


Problem of Selection 
And Training 

Selection is highly important in life 
insurance. “In a survey made several 
years ago,’ Mr. Eteson said, “we 
asked a group of agents, ‘What sug- 
gestions do you have for things the 
insurance companies could do to make 
the profession of life insurance more 
Nearly half the answers 
careful selection and 


attractive?’ 
were, ‘More 
training of agents.’”’ 

Agents, he went on, are concerned 
with the solution of the problem of 
turnover. They know, too, that turn- 
over can be controlled at the time of 
appointment. Rating charts now in 
use show us that the new man rating 
acceptable produces four times the 
volume of the doubtful man in his 
first three months; and survival in the 
doubtful group is negligible. “We 
have found, using the experience rat- 
ing chart, that the top fourth men 
produced more than the others to- 
gether. Going on rating chart experi- 
ence, we would get more business from 
half as many agents qualified to ab- 
sorb training and supervision. Use 
of such rating charts, seasoned with 
common sense, and you and I—accept- 
able agents—can expect low lapses 
and more satisfied policyholders. 

“The professional aspects of insur- 
ance are as applicable to training as 
to selection,’ Mr. Eteson added. 
“Consider that in the light of the fact 
that 80% of business is sold to pros- 
pects the agent has known over a 
year, and consider too that agents 
have some contact outside life insur- 
ance with nearly two-thirds of the 
people they sell.” 

Supervision, Mr. Eteson believes, 
can be viewed by the successful man 
as stimulating him to his best effort, 
with the aim of helping and encour- 
aging him to apply his solicitation in 
the right place and at the right time. 

“The only new idea I can offer,” Mr. 
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Eteson concluded, “is this: do some- 
thing about these problems.” He as- 
serted that collectively, State Mutual 
agents, doing something about it, in- 
creased their average production per 
man in 1938 to 77% more than in 1933. 
“We will find our solutions to our 
problems first in better training, using 
all known facts about how life insur- 
ance is sold; and in better supervision, 
which recognizes that this is a per- 
sonal service business.” 


Making Your Prospect 
Say “Yes” 


Ten types of motivation to help 
make your prospect say “Yes” were 
advanced by the Charles J. Zimmer- 
man agency in The Connecticut Mu- 


tual’s house ConMu¥T opics. 
Here they are: 

(1) A policy or program on your 
own life similar to the one you are 
discussing. 

(2) Positive stories to illustrate 
the benefits of the plan, such as one 
about some old man known to you who 
has begun to enjoy the fruits of early 
saving. 

(3) Stories showing the negative 
picture where there was no provision 
made for the future through life in- 
surance. 

(4) Concrete illustrations of what 
other men have done in arranging 
their life insurance programs. 

(5) Newspaper clippings. 

(6) Testimonial letters, both from 
clients for whom you have rendered 
service, and beneficiaries who have ex- 
pressed their appreciation for the 
benefits they have received. 

(7) Charts and diagrams. 

(8) Series of photographs, drawn 
from Company literature or elsewhere, 
illustrating the delights of leisure in 
later years. 

(9) Specimen checks, or photostatic 
copies of matured endowment or death 
claim checks, or declination letters. 

(10) Stories illustrating the ad- 
vantages of prepayment, and other 
benefits of the plan not yet discussed. 
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DIviWEND ScALE—BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


ye Berkshire Life Insurance Company announces a new dividend scale 
for the policy year beginning May |, 1939, applying to American Ex- 
perience 3% policies other than term insurance policies. The revised scale 
thus covers life and endowment policies issued on and after January |, 
1908, with the exception of the preferred risk (including the 12% quar- 
anteed income plan) Berkshire Special and Berkshire Benefactor (issued 
prior to January |, 1936) plans. The scale in effect for the policy year 
1938 will continue to apply to all other policy forms. 

Under the new scale the dividend disbursements of the company will be 
increased by approximately 16 per cent. This percentage increase, however, 
does not apply uniformly as to ages at issue plan and duration and in the 
case of the later years of the longer term endowment plan and for all 
policies under which premiums are no longer payable it results in an actual 
decrease in individual payments. 

Under the present dividend sale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 35 years at age 25; 
32 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45 and 26 years at age 55. 

Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 46 
years at age 25; 41 years at age 35; 35 years at age 45 and 29 years at 
age 55. 

Under the dividend scale effective May |, 1939, the average annual net 
cost of an ordinary life policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end 
of 20 years will be $5.66; at age 35; $6.63; at age 45, $11.01 and at 
age 55, $24.15. d 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a 20 payment life policy at age 25 will be a net cost of $1.18; at age 
35, $1.64; age age 45, $4.91 and at age 55, $15.79. 


DIVIDEND SCALE EFFECTIVE MAY |, 1939* 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—May 1, 1939, Basis (American 3% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at ~ —Age at Issue — 


End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
WEEE . sdeeusdndcanes $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.69 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 
Di nehcedisatnese sedbence 2.51 2.62 2.75 2.93 3.17 3.50 3.95 4.58 
2 cieensdeastenvesechue 2.54 2.65 2.79. 2.98 3.23 3.57 4.04 4.70 
3 . bicdeteetheeonste 2.58 2.69 2.84 3.03 3.29 3.65 4.14 4.82 
4 ac evewecuwechesewes 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.08 3.35 3.73 4.23 4.94 
RR eee I: 2.65 2.77 2.938 3.14 3.42 3.81 4.33 5.07 


Total dividends, 10 years 26.84 28.15 29.82 32.01 34.96 39.02 44.50 652.15 
Total dividends, 20 years 59.16 62.55 66.91 72.62 80.20 90.52 104.50 123.80 


26 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at — - Age at Issue - 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PUD. | ceauaneues dees $30.07 $32.83 $36.17 $40.34 $45.69 $52.83 $62.66 $76.59 
ES  wbddmteichededeatdesens 2.94 3.04 3.17 3.338 3.54 3.81 4.19 4.74 
MD se ccavednencessinetens 2.99 3.10 3.23 3.40 3.62 3.90 4.30 4.87 
. utélmbon kas senenaneane 3.04 3.16 3.30 3.48 3.70 4.00 4.41 5.00 
Dl hinid daknewceeinnsee ee 3.10 3.22 3.36 3.54 3.78 4.08 452 6.12 
© ecsuepeeneabeenghonues 3.15 3.27 3.43 3.62 3.85 4.18 4.62 5.26 
Total dividends, 10 years 32.17 33.47 35.07 37.05 39.59 42.94 47.56 654.15 
Total dividends, 20 years 73.19 76.60 80.76 85.88 92.36 100.90 112.54 129.02 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividend at — Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
ee ee a $48.03 $48.71 $49.75 $51.39 $54.15 $58.76 $66.32 $78.46 
S uécevesdenkdesdbovetebe 3.71 3.72 3.75 3.81 3.89 4.06 4.35 4.81 
D -tccbuteund eosvuenceue 3.79 3.81 3.84 3.89 4.00 4.16 4.46 4.95 
 tebhvateneacaseansaeat 3.88 3.90 3.94 3.99 4.09 4.27 4.58 5.08 
S 6useckbecddesebs ods oe Ge 3.99 4.02 4.08 4.19 4.37 4.69 5.22 
OS cepeuabaceehecesectecs 4.06 4.08 4.12 4.18 4.29 4.48 4.81 5.35 
Total dividends, 10 years 41.75 41.96 42.32 42.96 44.09 46.08 49.49 655.13 
Total dividends, 20 years 98.45 98.98 99.87 101.45 104.24 109.21 117.65 131.59 


*Dividend scale appearing in February 16 issue of The Spectator effective 
until May 1, 1939. 











Federal Old Line Life 
Insurance Company 


The Federal Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Wash., are 
building the 20-Pay Life, the 20-Year 
Endowment and the Endowment at 65 
plans of insurance upon the Ordinary 
Life foundation. This permits them to 
return to policyholders the excess pre- 
miums above the ordinary life in the 
event of death or should the insured 
wish to withdraw this accumulation 
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at any time. This accumulation fund 
(created out of the second and sub- 
sequent premiums) is added to the 
face of the policy in event of death, 
or is withdrawable at will, or may be 
left to make the policy paid-up in 20 
years, or to mature as an endowment 
in 20 years, or at age 65. No interest 
is charged on withdrawals, nor is the 
face of the policy reduced. Thus they 
are building their company on the 
ordinary life basis rather than on the 
higher premium plans. 









































Net Interest Earnings, 


Mortality Rates 


Rate of Actual to 
Interest Expected 
Earned Mortality 
in 1938 in 1938 


Acacia Mutual ..... a 49.34 
American Mutual, lowa.. 4.25 67.1 
Bankers Life, Iowa........ 3.80 59.9 
California Western States... 4.0 51.79 
Continental American .... 3.99 45.2 
Continental Assurance 3.52 50.38 
Country Life ....... 35 26.4 
Eureka, Maryland 4.2 61.0 
Farmers & Bankers ..... 3.73 31.87 
Fidelity Mutual ....... 3.69 59.8 
Home Beneficial ...... 3.28 75.0 
Indianapolis Life ...... 4.01 53.8 
Manhattan Life ........ 3.9 43.6 
Manufacturers, Canada .. 4.36 57.2 
Peninsular Life ...... 3.00 52.28 
Philadelphia Life ..... 3.83 59.67 
Provident Mutual : 3.72 45.63 
State Mutual ....... ‘ 3.52 58.66 
Wisconsin National 3.31 43.5 


Missouri Insurance Company 

Control of the Missouri Insurance 
Company was acquired recently by 
interests headed by H. G. Zelle, vice- 
president of Shaw & Francis, Inc., a 
real estate concern and E. A. Schmid, 
executive vice-president, Mutual Bank 
& Trust Company. They purchased 
approximately 55 per cent of com- 
pany’s stock owned by estate of T. 0. 
West of Louisville, who, until his 
death last November, was vice-presi- 
dent of the company. The group also 
acquired other minority stock. The 
deal is said to have involved $525,000. 

Officers elected yesterday are: J. C. 
West, nephew of T. O. West, presi- 
dent to succeed J. A. Walker who re- 
signed to devote his entire time to 
personal interests; Zelle, executive 
vice-president, and H. G. Alewel, sec- 
retary-treasurer, a post he has held 
for 15 years. 

Directors in addition to the officers 
are: O. J. Sullivan, president, Na- 
tional Stock Yards National Bank; 
Charles A. Shaw, Mayor of Clayton 
and president of Shaw & Francis; 
E. H. Speckman, Louisville, Ky.; 
James C. Jones, Sr., attorney; Ar- 
thur Schmid, director, Meyer-Schmid 
Wholesale Grocer Company, and Lon 
O. Hocker, attorney and general 
counsel for company, a post he has 
held for 32 years. Established in 
1907, the company has $12,000,000 of 
insurance in force and $1,015,879 of 
admitted assets. 
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National Guardian Life New 
Income Settlement Options 


A new summary of income settle- 
ment methods has been issued by the 
National Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of Madison, Wisconsin, as 
follows: 

Method I. Payment by equal in- 
stallments running from 3 to 30 
years; first payment immediately upon 
death of Insured. (See Table A, sub- 
joined.) 

Method II. Income for Life to 
Beneficiary. Payments monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually or yearly, though 
illustrative figures are shown for an- 
nual and monthly only. Amount of 
each income payment depends upon 
sex of Beneficiary and age at death 
of the Insured. [Illustrative figures in 
subjoined table show, first: Life in- 
come, payments cease at death of 
Beneficiary. Second and third, In- 
comes for 10 or 20 years, and so much 
longer than the “years certain” that 
the Beneficiary may live. (See Table 


B.) 
Table A—Installments 
(For each $1,000 Policy Proceeds) 

Semi- Month- 

Years Annual Annual Quarterly ly 
8 $343.23 $172.88 $86.78 $28.99 
4 261.19 131.56 66.04 22.06 
5 211.99 106.78 53.60 17.91 
10 113.82 57.33 28.77 9.61 
15 81.33 40.96 20.56 6.87 
20 65.26 32.87 16.50 5.51 
25 55.76 28.09 14.10 4.71 
30 49.53 24.95 12.52 4.18 


Proportionate sums for years not given in 
table. 


Table B—Life Income to Beneficiary 
(For each $1,000 of Policy Proceeds) 
Attained 


ge 
Beneficiary Life 10 Yrs. 20 Yrs. 
jo- Income Certain Certain 

Men men An. Mo. An. Mo. An. Mo. 


35 40 $50.92 $4.33 $48.74 $4.15 $47.92 $4.08 
37 42 52.01 4.43 49.70 4.23 48.70 4.14 


39 «44 53.22 4.53 50.74 4.32 49.54 4.22 
41 46 54.55 4.65 51.89 4.42 560.44 4.30 
43 «#48 56.02 4.78 53.15 4.53 51.39 4.38 
45 50 57.65 4.92 54.53 4.65 52.38 4.46 
7 62 59.46 5.08 56.03 4.78 53.42 4.55 
49 «254 61.46 5.26 57.66 4.92 54.50 4.65 
51 56 63.67 5.45 59.48 5.08 55.60 4.75 
53 558 66.14 5.67 61.36 5.25 56.71 4.84 
55 («60 68.87 5.91 63.44 5.48 57.82 4.94 
57 62 71.91 6.18 65.68 5.63 58.90 5.03 


59 64 75.28 6.48 68.09 5. 59.94 5.13 
1 66 79.04 6.81 70.65 6.07 eee 
For years beyond table (younger or older) in- 
formation upon request. Income for ages 
omitted are proportionate. 


Method III. Installments in such 


ow 
na 
— 


amounts and at such times as the In- 
sured may designate interest being 





and 3 per cent if withdrawable. 
28 years at age 35; 26 years at age 
years at age 25; 37 years at age 


at age 55. 
Under the 1939 dividend scale th 


73c; at age 45, $3.99 and at age 50 


Dividend at ae 


End of Year 25 
Premium nbc ee aa de oe 
D execusdccvbanes taeebeneaunaae 3.46 
ET. Cee ee ee ere 3.53 
3 jebonnsenaberadeten 3.61 
©. 6000s cbbnbbeseosnseebnecincn 3.69 
DS peanns ce need debian es wees cas Se 
Total dividends, 10 years ..... 38.11 
Total dividends, 20 years ... 83.05 


End of Year 
POCO - sac cucndsadennensranveeosa 


Oe Ome 


Total dividends, 10 years .. 
Total dividends, 20 years 


Dividend at 
End of Year 
PEE © Gibinnss.dceenrncedewbadee od 


D eee eee essere eseeeesesetesesesssees 


Total dividends, 10 years 
Total dividends, 20 years ........... 





DIVIDEND ScALE—GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY oF America, New York, N. Y. 


HE 1939 dividend scale of the Guardian Life Insurance Company of 

America is a reduction in the scale in effect for 1938. The continuation 
of unfavorable conditions in the investment market and the continued 
growth of taxes and other expenses contributed towards this reduction. 
The interest factor in the dividend scale has been reduced to 3.5 per cent 
from 3.75 per cent and the loading factor has been revised to take into 
consideration the modern expense situation. The mortality factor remains 
the same. Funds left under settlement options with the company will con- 
tinue to receive interest at the rate of 3.5 per cent if nonwithdrawable 


Under the 1939 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 30 years at age 25; 


Under the same option, this policy will mature as an endowment in 42 


nary life policy issued at age 25 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $4.46; at age 35, $5.44; at age 45, $9.85; and at age 55, $23.11. 


The corresponding average annual net cost over a perior of 20 years 
for a 20 payment life policy at age 25 will be a net cost of 28c; at age 35, 
, $8.04. 


1939 DIVIDEND SCALE 
Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1939 Basis (American 3° Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at r 


-. 92.29 95.75 99.88 105.07 111.49 119.86 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


— Age at Issue — 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
.$48.15 $48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 $58.81 
.. 8.47 3.52 3.60 3.70 3.84 4.02 
. 8.68 38.73 3.82 3.92 4.07 4.27 
. 8.89 3.95 4.03 4.14 4,30 4.52 
. 410 416 425 437 453 4.77 
. 432 4.38 4.47 4.60 4.77 5.02 
. 44.42 45.04 45.98 47.22 49.00 51.55 
.109.16 110.57 112.66 115.48 119.63 125.67 


45 and 23 years at age 55. 
35; 32 years at age 45 and 27 years 


e average annual net cost of an ordi- 


Age at Issue — 
30 35 40 45 50 55 


$22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 
3.52 3.59 3.70 3.83 4.02 4.28 
3.61 3.70 3.82 3.98 4.20 4.51 
3.69 3.80 3.94 4.13 4.39 4.74 
3.78 3.90 4.07 4.28 4.57 4.96 
3.87 4.01 4.19 4.43 4.7 5.19 
39.23 40.68 42.62 45.12 48.52 53.08 
86.40 90.67 96.18 103.27 112.69 125.14 


— —--- ——Age at Issue —- - - 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
-$30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 
. 3.46 3.52 3.60 3.70 3.83 4.02 
3.58 3.66 3.75 3.87 4.02 4.24 
3.71 3.79 3.90 4.04 4.21 4.46 
3.83 3.93 4.05 4.21 4.41 4.68 
3.96 4.07 4.21 4.38 4.60 4.90 
. 40.31 41.49 42.91 44.75 47.07 50.19 








credited on average unpaid balances 
at not less than 3% per annum by the 
Company yearly. Unless provided 
otherwise, Beneficiary may commute 
installments, or disposition of the 
then balance at death. Of interest 
where larger-than-average policies are 
involved. 

Method IV. Proceeds of a policy 
are held in trust by the Company, to 
be paid for a specified period of time; 
or held until Beneficiary attains a 
stated age and then paid, as the In- 
sured shall have directed in writing, 
with interest on average balance com- 
puted at not less than 3% paid annu- 
ally to the Beneficiary. Right of 


withdrawal by Beneficiary, and dis- 
position of unpaid proceeds in event 
of Beneficiary’s death must be pro- 
vided for in the Trust arrangement. 





Crown Life Continues 
Dividend Scale 


The Crown Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada, will retain 
its 1938 dividend scale for the year 
1939. The 1938 dividend scale was an 
increase over that in effect in 1937. 
Rate of interest payable on funds left 
under settlement options and on divi- 
dends left to accumulate will continue 
to be 4% per cent. 
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Business Insurance 


Business Life Trusts 


Urged by Banker 


Business and industry, both large 
and small, were urged recently by 
Percy C. Madeira, Jr., vice-president 
of the Land Title Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, to utilize busi- 
ness life insurance trusts. 

“Business life insurance,” he said, 
“is especially applicable to the in- 
dividually-owned or small partnership 
business. A firm may be paying 
salaries above the average to its em- 
ployes and may be doing everything 
possible to make working conditions 
of the best. The owner or partners 
undoubtedly have their families pro- 
vided for through a combination of 
life insurance and investments. 

“However, they have a responsibil- 
ity to their employes greater than 
they often realize. Many of these 
men undoubtedly have rejected offers 
from other firms. Many of them have 
been in the employ of the firm for 
years. Yet the death of the owner 
of the business may cause them the 
loss of their positions, throwing them 
out of work at a time when they 
should be secure in their jobs. 

“Again, where a small firm has a 
valuable key man or a promising 
young future executive, it often has 
a difficult time to retain him. Large 
corporations are always on the look- 
out for promising material. They can 
afford to offer higher salaries and 
greater inducements, as well as a 
more promising future. Business life 
insurance enables the small business 
to meet this competition effectively 
and to retain the promising executives 
that it may develop.” 


Savings Bank Ins. 


Bank Life Cover Called 


Undemocratic 


An open forum on the philosophy of 
savings bank life insurance, in the 
March issue of Savings Bank Journal, 
presents pros and cons, submitted 
respectively by Professor Alfred 
Thomas Mason, of Princeton, and 
Nelson B. Hadley, former chief exam- 
iner of life insurance companies, New 
York State. 

Professor Mason’s article stresses 
his belief that savings bank life in- 
surance is the last word in “the creed 
of democracy,” to which opinion Mr. 
Hadley takes exception. 
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Departmental 


Mr. Hadley does not regard savings 
bank life insurance as democratic. 
He thinks, on the contrary, that it is 
aristocratic. Since democracy entitles 
every individual to equal opportuni- 
ties, he does not believe any type of 
insurance is democratic which bars 
so many workers as does savings bank 
life insurance in New York State, 
or will accept only at higher rat- 
ings. In connection with which, he 
subjoins a prohibited list of workers, 
covering a tremendous number of 
worker-classifications. 

Instancing a few of these discrim- 
inations, Mr. Hadley writes that in 
occupations in which lower types of 
workers are barred, those directly 
above them are frequently admitted 
to the benefits of savings bank life 
insurance. Thus, hotel and restaurant 
proprietors may get this insurance, 
whereas countermen, chefs and others 
are prohibited unless they take a five- 
year or more rating. In railroading, 
yard men and masters are accepted, 
while switch tenders and laborers are 
not. And so on down ‘the list. 

Savings bank lifé insurance, con- 
tinues Mr. Hadley, goes into the In- 
dustrial field, takes the healthiest 
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risks, the skilled worker, the foremen 
and the white collars workers away 
from Industrial insurance and thereby 
penalizes the low income labor class 
and makes the rates higher. The In- 
dustrial life companies, on the other 
hand, take practically all of these low 
income class laborers with no increase 
in rates. 
* 
Production 
Policyholder Reactions 
Revealed by Quiz 

What does the average policyholder 
think of life insurance as an institu- 
tion, his own policy contracts, his re- 
lations with his insurance agent and 
the methods employed by the average 
agent? These were some of the ques- 
tions, interesting to the underwriter, 
which were answered by one policy- 
holder, Edgar Kobak, vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas, New York adver- 
tising agency, during the 19th annual 
sales congress held by the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Assn. of the City of New 
York, March 9, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 

A little selling pressure, believes 
Mr. Kobak, is in order in the sale of 
insurance; pressure of the right kind, 
because insurance people are render- 
ing a service to the prospect. How- 
ever, in selling and in applying the 
pressure, the agent must put himself 
in the buyer’s place, put his heart into 
what he is selling, be honest and un- 
selfish. 

The point was emphasized by Mr. 
Kobak that insurance people should 
be careful not to overdo public rela- 
tions activities—that is, “the so-called 
selling of the life insurance business 
as an institution.” Instead of this, 
he suggested that the meaning of life 
insurance to the individual be sold— 
“sell insurance, sell good service and 
sell good value. That is how to de- 
velop good public relations. The in- 
surance agent can make or break the 
business.” 

Presenting a few high-spots from 
a survey on life insurance recently 
made by the research department of 
Lord & Thomas, Mr. Kobak analyzed 
the following: 

“What are the fundamental reasons 
for which people carry life insur- 
ance?” Practically always as protec- 
tion for their dependents in case of 
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death. There is an increase, how- 
ever, in the number of those who buy 
it for other reasons, notably retire- 
ment, savings and investment. 

“Do wives or other dependents ob- 
ject to the discussion of life insur- 
ance?” The answer was a definite 
“no.” 

Public Receives Profit 


“Who profits most from life insur- 
ance sold?” Too many people think 
that the insurance company, the 
executives and the salesmen profit 
most. Replies to this question show 
that more must be done to impress 
the fact that the real benefit goes to 
the insured and the beneficiaries. The 
general feeling indicated by the ques- 
tionnaire, however, is that benefit 
payments are prompt. 

“What do people want to know 
about the company issuing the pol- 
icy?” The majority want to know 
about the company’s financial condi- 
tion and soundness. Second in im- 
portance is the company’s general 
reputation, its size, age and depend- 
ability. 


Accident & Health 


Compulsory Health Cover 


Called Unworkable 


High sounding terms may disguise 
it but the cold fact remains that 
socialized health insurance is im- 
practicable and unworkable, if for no 
other reason than the mere fact that 
its cost is too high, Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, assistant secretary of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity, told the Accident & 
Health Club of Philadelphia at its 
March luncheon meeting. 

But socialized health insurance has 
more against it than merely its cost, 
declared Mr. O’Connor, who is also 
president of the National Association 
of Health & Accident Underwriters. 
In a masterly address that dissected 
and analyzed all phases of the Capper 
and Wagner bills now before Con- 
gress, he pointed out, by citing the 
experience of England and Germany, 
that socialized health insurance also 
causes demoralization and deteriora- 
tion of the medical profession. And, 
more important, instead of improving 
the health condition of the lower third 
of the population and preventing 
disease, actually increases sickness 





while turning the laboring class into 
malingerers. 

In addition to citing unhappy for- 
eign experience, Mr. O’Connor pre- 
sented American physicians in oppo- 
sition to the plan, notably Dr. William 
J. Mayo, of the famous Mayo clinic, 
who declared that “security for the 
doctor means insecurity for the pa- 





Edward H. O'Connor 


tient,” and Dr. Frederick E. Sondern, 
who said “the system which we now 
have in the United States is not per- 
fect. But I know from personal ex- 
perience that the conditions imposed 
by compulsory sickness insurance are 
far worse. The American people will 
do well to pause long before adopting 
compulsory sickness insurance, re- 
membering that such a system once 
instituted is sure to perpetuate itself.” 


Institutional 


Weeks Outlines National 
Scope of Insurance 


A broad vision of the function of 
life insurance in the financial and 
economic life of the nation was pre- 
sented by Harvey Weeks, assistant 
vice-president, Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, at the March 9 
banquet of the Life Underwriters’ 
Assn. of the City of New York in the 


Hotel Pennsylvania, which climaxed 
the all-day sales congress conducted 
by the association. 

At the beginning of this year, the 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
held about twenty-seven and a half 
billion dollars of the people’s savings, 
said Mr. Weeks. During the last nine 
years these same companies paid out 
to the American people—policyholders 
and beneficiaries—over twenty-three 
and a half billion dollars. In other 
words, he continued, this amount paid 
out in that interval, plus the twenty- 
seven and a half billion which the 
policyholders now own in the various 
companies, comprise more than the 
entire public debt of the United 
States Government. 

“Think of these figures,” said Mr. 
Weeks, “in terms of farms, human 
habitation, factories giving employ- 
ment to millions of wage earners, gas, 
electricity, telephone service, trans- 
portation, roads, hospitals, schools, 
and you must, of necessity, feel proud 
of any part you have had in this busi- 
ness in furthering the development 
of our country. 


More Than Half in U. S. 


“At the end of 1936, the population 
of the United States was only 6% 
of the entire population of the world, 
vet 64% of all the life insurance in 
force throughout the world was on 
the lives of this same 6% of the 
world’s population residing in the 
United States. Expressing it another 
way—only 36% of all the insurance 
in force throughout the world is on 
the lives of the 94% of the people 
of the world residing outside of the 
United States. 

“It has only been during the last 
few years since the depression that 
the American people have talked in 
terms of billions, but the institution 
of life insurance for many years has 
talked and thought and administered 
in terms of billions. While it has 
always played a tremendously impor- 
tant part in contributing to the wel- 
fare of the nation during periods of 
prosperity, consider for a moment, -if 
you will, the even-more important 
part that it played during the depres- 
sion. In addition to the 23% billion 
dollars that it paid out to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries, the institution 
of life insurance during the same 
period also loaned to the Government 
4% billion dollars. 

Life insurance, as understood in 
America, is a national institution and 
one of the great pillars of our eco- 
nomic and social structure. A nation 
is the aggregate of individuals—na- 
tional stability stands and falls with 
the well-being and contentment of the 
individual citizen.” 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Miss Christine Ludwig, of the Caperton agency of the 
State Mutual Life, has been made president of the newly 
organized cashiers’ division of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. Miss Ludwig headed the slate proposed 
by the nominating committee. Other officers are: vice- 
president, Eugene Brownson, New York Life; secretary- 
treasurer, J. J. Salins, Aetna Life; and directors: Miss 
Lydia Swanson, Metropolitan Life; Peter Mueller, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; Frank L. Johnstone, New 
England Mutual; Miss Ethel Elmer, Connecticut General; 
J. W. Skogstrom, Fidelity Mutual, and Maurice Wahl- 
strom, Mutual Trust. Miss Joy M. Luidens, executive 
secretary of the Chicago association, reports that 54 out 
of a potential membership of 200 cashiers in Chicago, have 
joined the division and become members of the association. 

Ransom J. Jackson, representative for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., was named president of 
the Little Rock Life Underwriters Association at a meet- 
ing of that organization held February 20. He succeeds 
to this office by reason of the resignation of Clyde E. 
Lowry, president of the National Equity Life Insurance 
Co., who has served as president of the Little Rock Life 
Underwriters since July of last year, and who recently re- 
signed as an officer in the association on account of busi- 
ness duties which require his absence from the city. 

Earl M. Schwemm, C.L.U., general agent at Chicago for 
the Great West Life, and Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., million- 
dollar producer for the Stumes & Loeb agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life, were the speakers on February 28 at the 
annual joint meeting of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Chicago Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Schwemm talked on “What’s in a 
Policy” and the subject of Mr. Hiller’s talk was “Informa- 
tion Please.” Paul W. Cook, president of the Chicago 
Chapter C.L.U., presided. 

The executive committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference met at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
Tuesday, March 7, to make plans for the regular spring 
meeting of the conference. More than 100 are expected 
at the meeting, which has been set tentatively for May 17 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Raymond C. Dreher, president 
of the conference, stated. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association will be held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, on Thursday and Friday, 
June 8 and 9. It is anticipated that the annual meeting of 
the Life Agency Officers Section of the association will be 
held on the preceding day. 

Sales of new ordinary life insurance in Chicago in Janu- 
ary ran 54.7 per cent ahead of the figure for the same 
month last year, it is reported by Miss Joy M. Luidens, 
executive secretary of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. The total for all companies was $46,136,000. 

The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club held its first meet- 
ing of 1939 on March 3 at the home office of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Washington, D. C. Gilbert 
A. Clark, vice-president and actuary of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. of Washington, D. C., presided over the 
meeting. 

The Chicago Life Insurance and Trust Council, a divi- 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


sion of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, has 
unanimously endorsed the custom of bank trust depart- 
ments of levying a charge when life insurance trusts are 
withdrawn. The resolution termed the charge “fair and 
equitable.” 

The Minneapolis General Agents & Managers Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers for 1939: President, 
W. W. Hunter; vice-president, L. Gross, and secretary- 
treasurer, Clarence Stiehm. 

Harold J. Cummings, of the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., was the guest speaker at the March meeting 
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NCE upon a time, and it wasn’t many years ago, I 
heard a manager remark to his friendly enemies that 
it was their primary concern to write new business and the 
companies’ business to keep it on the books. I still suspect 
that that manager was more interested in giving a short, 
snappy address to the group than in giving good advice. 
He knew, and we knew, that this responsibility—keeping it 
on the books—is the very foundation of this great indus- 
try. It is, first, of such vital importance to the client and 
his family as almost to dwarf every other consideration. 
Secondly, it means more money earned for both the agent 
and the manager. That the company itself is going to be 
able to offer an economical financial service to the millions 
in need of it if conservation is the watchword is self-evi- 
dent. It is to the advantage of all concerned that new life 
insurance be properly sold, properly serviced and main- 
tained at the highest value possible. 


+ ~ * 


N pages 12 and 13 of this issue will be found the rec- 
O ommendations of the organized life underwriters of 
New York State to the legislature concerning the matter 
of the training of new agents. In a forthcoming issue of 
this magazine will be found a survey of what some of the 
more progressive general agents do in this work. They 
realize that the selection and training of new agents is 
tantamount to the selection of new business. Conserve one 
and you conserve the other. No one knows the ratio of 
lapsed and surrendered policies to agency turnover, but it 
might be assumed to go almost hand-in-hand. If the better 
element in life insurance educational effort were allowed 
to continue at its present pace, I have no doubt but that 
regulatory laws would be unnecessary, but since you are 
going to have either good laws or very bad ones, it is for- 
tunate that competent authority exercise some guidance. 
Congratulations to the State Association. 


* * + 


NOTHER article closely allied with the above men- 
tioned subject also is contained in this issue, written 

by George Adsit, vice-president in charge of agencies of 
the Girard Life. Mr. Adsit urges a closer cooperation be- 
tween fieldmen and the home office in the very important 
item of acquisition costs. He points out that the unit cost 
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“NEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


of the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters at the 
LaSalle Hotel on March 15. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, will be the principal speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska Association of Life 
Underwriters at Lincoln May 13. 

The New Brunswick Life Managers Association was 
formed at a recent dinner-meeting at the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel, St. John. Gordon M. Butler, of the London Life, 
was elected chairman of the association and Henry Hollies, 
of the Maritime Life, secretary. 
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By Frank Ellington 
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of new business to the companies of the United States and 
Canada has been on the upgrade for some years, as well 
as has the cost of maintaining the policies in force during 
the first years, and further that the remedy for this situa- 
tion lies largely in the hands of the agency forces. It will 
be inevitable, he maintains, that the companies and their 
field representatives find a way to improve their experience 
in this regard. He mentions a number of channels in 
which effort might be directed; better average sized poli- 
cies, fewer quarterly and semi-annual premium payment 
arrangements, more careful attention to paper work and 
more intelligently planned servicing of old business. Most 
important, however, still remains better selection of new 
clients with an eye to quality business. 


* * * 


UMMING up the problem thus facing the industry, Mr. 

Adsit says, “Companies can either make direct cuts in 
cost or they can point the way for improvement to the 
agent so as to relieve the necessity for direct cutting. 
Agents can save themselves before it is too late and direct 
cutting becomes necessary by following the trails pointed 
out toward the objectives of satisfactory and profitable 
business.” I have always been a firm believer in large 
doses of enthusiasm building convention addresses, on the 
theory that those who qualify for such attendance already 
know the technicalities of their business, but this particu- 
lar address impressed me as a necessary and worthwhile 
departure into the realm of unpleasant but very real facts 
of life. 


* * . 


T the moment of going to press, as editors like to say 
about almost any event that transpires within four 
days of that moment, the Life Advertisers Association is 
about to rap the gavel on the Eastern Round Table meet- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York. This group 
is perhaps as strong numerically as any life insurance or- 
ganization, and it has been noticeable that the membership 
appear to be more agency minded than the direct sales 
bodies. Although of necessity delayed, we hope to present 
in our next issue a follow-up on the proceedings of this 
meeting, assured that a wealth of sales ideas will not be 
lacking. 








AGENCY NEWS 


The Guarantee Mutual Life Co. of Omaha has appointed 
James M. Lane of Tulsa as general agent for six North- 
east Oklahoma counties. Mr. Lane has been in life insur- 
ance sales work for eight years, during which time he has 
represented the Equitable Life of New York and the Pru- 
dential. The Guarantee Mutual Life has also appointed 
Edward W. Moody of Bakersfield, Calif., as general agent 
for Kern and Tulare Counties. Mr. Moody’s life insurance 
experience covers a period of seven years with the Metro- 
politan and New York Life in the Bakersfield district. 


The Herman A. Zischke agency of the Union Central 
Life at Chicago has appointed Herbert F. Steger, All- 
Western Conference football player at Michigan in 1924, 
manager of its new Oak Park branch office. Mr. Steger 
entered the life insurance business in 1929 and for the past 
five years has been associated with the Woody agency of 
the Equitable. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. appointed, 
effective March 1, Lawrence W. Sawyer, of Portland, Me., 
as general agent in succession to Harold P. Cooley, who 
has resigned to take up another life insurance connection 
in Boston. 


In recognition of outstanding records as production lead- 
ers during 1938 in their respective territories, the Joseph 
M. Gantz general agency, Cincinnati; R. N. Rafferty gen- 
eral agency, St. Louis; Emory L. Jenks general agency, 
Atlanta, and the G. Campbell Janney general agency, San 
Diego, are being honored by the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. with special banquets in their communities, at- 
tended by A. N. Kemp, president of the company, together 
with other home office officials. 


Merger of its two agencies in Brooklyn is announced by 
the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, with the 
former Haiblum Agency being combined with the War- 
shauer Agency. Appointment of Harry Haiblum as broker- 
age supervisor of the combined agency was announced 
simultaneously. 


John B. Moore has been appointed agent of the Midland 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. for three New Jersey counties 
effective April 1. He was at one time associate general 
agent of the Midland Mutual at Montclair, N. J., but about 
two years ago became associated with the William A. 
White Agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life at New- 
ark. 


Leon Lacoss, formerly assistant manager in charge of 
brokerage for the Ray E. Goewey Agency of the Con- 
tinental American at 225 Broadway, New York, has be- 
come associated with the Downtown Ordinary Agency of 
the Prudential in its brokerage department, effective 
March 1, 


Grant Taggart, agent of the California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. in Cowley, Wyoming, trustee of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, experienced in 
February one of the best months of his 24 years in the 
life insurance business. In the first 25 days of February, 
Mr. Taggart submitted 26 applications for the stupendous 
total of $253,000. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Appointment of L. Douglas Danforth as associate gen- 
eral agent of the Columbia, S. C., office of the General 
American Life Insurance Co., has been announced by J. T. 
Lynn, vice-president in charge of agencies. 

W. Henry Blohm, supervisor of the Alexander F. Gillis 
Newark agency of the Provident Mutual Life, has been 
appointed to a similar position in the George P. Shoe- 
maker agency of the company in New York City. 

Robert G. Dillon, who was general agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life at St. Paul for some years prior to its closing 
its Minnesota offices, has been appointed St. Paul general 


agent of the Berkshire Life. 


James H. Cowles, general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles, has opened a new district office in 
Studio City, to serve the San Fernando Valley and has 
named Howard Terry, Jr., as supervisor in charge. 

Lee H. Ericksen has been appointed Chicago agency 











cashier for the Bankers Life of lowa, succeeding Wayne 
Simpson, who has resigned to join the sales force of the 
agency. 


Bankers 


Robert L. Foreman, Sr., of Atlanta, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life in Georgia, has announced that Robert 
L. Foreman, Jr., has been taken into partnership under 
the firm name of R. L. Foreman & Son. 

H. C. Johnson has been appointed general agent of the 
Occidental Life at Hastings, Neb. He has been with the 
Life of Nebraska since 1922, successively at 
Shickley, Holdredge and Hastings, Neb. 

Ralph D. Mock, engaged in the life insurance business 
in Cleveland for several years, has been made general 
agent of the Old Line Life Insurance Co. in that city. 


Ellis M. Ressler has been appointed general agent of 








The Farmers & Bankers 


Life Insurance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Presents Its 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing Condition of Company, December 31, 1938 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cagis Ge TROD coc cece. $ 


State, County and Munic- 
ee GE #iwk te nets 


Home Office Building.. 
Real Estate Owned 
Real Estate Sales Con- 
Ee es on. g 
First Mortgage Loans on 


ag. 2,793,036.67 


(On improved Real 
Estate appraised for 
$9,721,170.00) 

Advanced to Borrowers 
for Taxes on Real Es- 
eS eee 

Loans and Liens on Poli- 
As wh bok ni Veld cane 

Accrued Interest ....... 


Net Premiums in Process 
GE CORUCTIOM occ cc cccs 


85,709.23 


248,152.40 
Charged Off 
Charged Off 


Furniture and Fixtures.. 
Radio Station KFBI.... 


Total Admitted Assets.$12,014,600.88 


287,675.38 
U. S. Government Bonds 2,896,472.75 


1,874,302.29 
225,000.00 
836,127.79 


268,563.82 


4,380.06 


2,495,180.49 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Poli- 
cies eeoevecces ° 
Reserve to Provide for 
Fluctuation of Mortal- 
A ee ee 
Reserve to Provide for 
Fluctuation of Market 
Value of Assets ...... 
Credits to Policyholders 
Left with Company on 
Deposit at Interest.... 
Reserve for Taxes ...... 
Death Claims Due and 
ts bwtwenk adits 
Death Claims Reported 
but Proof Not Com- 
pleted December 31, 
eee 
Premiums and _ Interest 
Paid in Advance ..... 
Special Funds Payable to 
Policyholders in 1939.. 
All Other Liabilities .... 

Capital and Surplus 
(For additional protec- 
tion of Policyholders) 


Total Liabilities 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1938........................ 
THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY operates under 
the Kansas Compulsory Reserve Deposit Law, and every policy ever issued by this 
Company is registered with the Insurance Department of the State of Kansas, and 
bears that Department’s Registration Certificate stating not only that the policy is 
registered but that it is secured by a pledge of securities of the required type deposited 
with the State of Kansas in an amount equal to the full legal reserve on the policy. 


OFFICERS: 

J. H. STEWART, Jr., V.-Pres.-Treas. 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Secretary 

HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 

Radio Station KFBI—1050 Kilocycles 

ES SS TSS Se aT 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
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$ 9,196,272.58 


150,000.00 
858,193.67 
679,002.63 

92,975.83 


None 


12,749.00 
114,350.45 
136,609.99 


49,446.73 
725,000.00 


_.$12,014,600.88 
$53,622,332.00 


the Occidental Life at Pittsburg, Kan. He has been with 
the Columbian National Life since 1936. 

H. D. Short, general agent of the Occidental Life at 
Champaign, IIl., and H. F. McDonald, general agent at 
Greenville, Ill., have resigned. ics 


Group Insurance 
Growth Described 


Speaking to the agency supervisors 
now in session at the Hotel Astor, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, emphasizing the 
Equitable’s system of expert training 
to cover all branches of insurance ac- 
tivity, incidentally announced that the 
Society had just passed the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark in volume of group life 
insurance in force. This form of in- 
surance was inaugurated by the 
Equitable in 1911 and the $2,000,000,- 
000 on the books are protecting Amer- 
ican employees through 1,250,000 in- 
dividual certificates. 

Mr. Parkinson’s announcement was 
made at a dinner meeting of the Group 
Millionaires’ Club, an organization of 
Equitable representatives, each of 
whom has written at least $1,000,000 
of group insurance in one calendar 
year. At this meeting it was also 
announced that Preston H. Williams, 
of Chicago, had been elected president 
of the club for the coming year, and 
that Lisle A. Spencer of Youngstown, 
Ohio, had been named vice-president. 

The business meetings of the agency 
supervisors are devoted largely to dis- 
cussions of two forms of employee pro- 
tection—group and salary savings in- 
surance—and to Equitable Assured 
Estates, a special service designed by 
the Equitable to guide a policyholder 
in designating scientifically his eco- 
nomic objectives in life, commensurate 
with his ability to provide for them. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Associates: 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
N. A. Moseoviteh, Ph.D. 


tL. J. Lally Franklin 4020 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the late Charles B. 

Knight, after serving as general agent of the Pru- 
dential in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, came to New 
York as general agent of the Union Central Life and 
opened offices in the Metropolitan Life Building. On 
last March 6 the silver anniversary of the Charles B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., was celebrated at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. During that quarter century, indubitably, a 
great deal of life insurance history was written by 
the agency and even the death of Charles Knight, in 
May, 1934, did not suffice to lessen the agency’s pro- 
ductive capacity, as witness the fact that during Jan- 
uary and February of this year the members of the 
agency did an unusual production job by paying for 
$5,240,000 of business, more than double the business 
of the similar period of 1938. The same drive and 
energy that characterized Charles B. Knight is evi- 
denced in his successor, Walter E. Barton, who became 
associated with Mr. Knight in 1913 and became presi- 
dent at the time of the founder’s death. 


HE Waldorf-Astoria anniversary was notable for a number 

of reasons, not the least of which was the distinguished gath- 
ering that commemorated the occasion. Chief of these, of 
course, was W. Howard Cox, president of the Union Central Life, 
who spoke at the banquet, detailing the highlights of the his- 
tory of the Knight agency and lauding the late founder as one 
of the great agency executives. Other speakers both at the ban- 
quet and during the day's sessions were Thomas H. Beck, presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing Co.; Prof. Alvin C. Busse, asso- 
ciate professor of public speaking, New York University, and Dr. 
S$. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Finance. Attending the ban- 
quet were two insurance commissioners, Louis H. Pink of New 
York, and the newly appointed Ohio commissioner, John A. Lloyd. 
Home office executives included Vice-Presidents Jerome Clark, 
John C. Quick and Dr. William Muhlberg, and Superintendent of 
Agencies Wendell F. Hanselman. 


|‘ opening the meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, Wal- 
ter E. Barton sketched the history of the early days 
of the Knight agency and described Mr. Knight’s life 
insurance philosophy. Actuated by the logical reason- 
ing that the human needs which life insurance alone 
can solve will continue as long as people inhabit the 
earth, Mr. Knight threw himself without reservation 
into the life insurance business, started out with his 
rate book and, through personal production and agency 
management, eventually came to the highly competitive 
field of New York City with a rich background of abil- 
ity and achievement. Twenty-five years ago the New 
York agency of the Union Central had less than $16,- 
000,000 of business in force, but largely because of the 
determination, drive and courage of Mr. Knight, the 
agency which he established has today more than 20 
per cent of the company’s total insurance in force. 
Emphasizing that Mr. Knight’s paramount theme for 
the agency was quality business on quality risks writ- 
ten by quality agents, Mr. Barton summed up the 
Success of the agency in these words: “I think the 
agency has flourished through these perilous years, 
gaining in strength and prestige, earning greater re- 


DEATHS 


R. Roombs Caldwell of Birmingham, Ala., until his re- 
tirement several years ago Alabama general agent of the 
Aetna Life, died March 2. 

Brainerd E. Waite, 58, assistant manager of the life, 
accident and group claim department of the Travelers In- 
surance Co. of Hartford, died March 3. 

Lee Mains, assistant secretary of the Central Life As- 
surance Society, Des Moines, died February 24. 

Fred H. Morris, 33, a leading producer in the Paul W. 
Cook agency of the Mutual Benefit Life in Chicago, died 
March 7. 

John E. Higdon, 73, long and widely known in the insur- 
ance business, died at Kansas City March 1. 


LEGISLATIVE 


The Ohio House Insurance Committee has killed a bill 
which would have permitted savings banks to establish 
insurance departments, under certain provisions. The 
measure was opposed both by insurance and banking in- 
terests. 








Along City Streets 
spect among the profession and the laity alike, be- 
cause the founder knew instinctively the concept, re- 
sponsibility and possibilities of the organization he 
was fashioning.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The Colonial patriot, George Wash- 
ington, said: “To be prepared for war 
is the most effectual means of pre- 
serving peace,” and this suggests to 
us, “To prepare for death is the most 
effective means of preserving the 
family.” 


Over 114 Million in Force 
HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J, Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Superintendent Pink's 
Interesting Message to 








ment and grants at once that this 
could not have been accomplished 
“without the whole-hearted coopera- 
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° tion of the legislative committee t 
the New York Legislature headed by Assemblyman R. Foster st 
Piper.” Mr. Pink thinks that the pro- 0! 
posed code now is “perfected to the SI 
ITH this catching title Super- umes for everyone in the insurance extent that it should be adopted at P 
intendent Pink sent the text of business. Mr. Pink’s report is com- this session of the Legislature.” 0! 
his annual report to the legislature, prehensive, thoughtful, and thought Referring to the investigation of e 
dated March 8, 1939. Extensive au- provoking. He estimates, perhaps the Monopoly Committee of the S.E.C, q 
dited tabulations will appear later in rightly, that the preparation of the Mr. Pink discusses the question of le 
the year in the “Green Books” that new code is one of the most difficult whether or not our life insurance com- 
have become standard reference vol- tasks ever undertaken by the Depart- panies are too big. He quotes from } 
es 6 aes Le sak Ae eee the report of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee and also a statement of Chief ul 
- - - TT Justice Hughes before the Life Insur- el 
FINANCIAL STATEM ENT ance Presidents Association in 1926 . 
ending with the declaration of faith: : 
December 31, 1938 “I believe that there is no safer or . 
better managed business in our coun- . 
General American Life | 2.52 | 
show among other things that the | 
INSURANCE COMPANY largest companies of 1906 have a . 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI smaller proportion of total assets of . 
life insurance companies now than 
WALTER W. HEAD, President they had twenty years ago; that there . 
———— ASsEeETs —— is a tendency for the business of the 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........... $ 7,243,346.11 largest companies to level off; and } 
Bonds— suggests that the Metropolitan and 
® ee 16,682,757.21 the Prudential “have probably reached : 
sen Seas swan éaa¥s 11,282,882.09 a point near the peak of their growth.” 
Firet Mortgage Loan on Real Reiste |. *19,385,199.49 epedenpepmnpenctet 
Home Office Building... =... eee. ecoceeccl, 880000000 tential dangers in huge organizations Fy 
eal Minnie Giles Contacts... 1,258,026.16 in that they may be more difficult to : 
a Rann ae a I Se 18,706,109.82 operate and “may have great influence 
mame J tedethed lala til eda lat “eames over the flow and direction of invest- 
@lInterest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not oe ment capital.” But he states that : 
ae wait ee 861,504.67 “large organizations in the life field 
Interest and Rents Due on Investments (None of which may be more efficient than a smaller ‘ 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection. -2.0.......\. _ 2.20878623 enfliebapehey wns i 
Balance of Initial Policy Liens...................... 13,098,940.00 buy common stock they have no con- t! 
Loans to Policyholders...................... 28,483,604.44 trol over industry and that “at pres- i 
@Total Assets. ... pee eave rer ve G ody _ .$126,068,594.64 ent there is no reason to believe that 7 
— iii our life companies will become sub- f 
@Policy iin: LIABILITIES — $117,502,920.57 stantially larger than they are.” ; 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. actin ; Lag 926,283.93 Mr. Pink is convinced that company t! 
A han 3s. cn kava cdhcwbbereecs 745,983.75 management should give more atten- t! 
Reserve for Other Ds bs heen ceresecesnceessr 552,747.01 tion to “quality and character of ser- i 
Pumapmannere Wevidlemdle. .. ww icc cc ccccccccces 1,151,362.27 vice” and less to the volume of new P 
| a ae a a dat ca ete eka dt we business. He says that “the lapse ' 
ate ashes Ages... mL_€- ratio is still entirely too high on new t 
_ =a Seed ab ene «ks 680 4 116,000.00 business and there is substantial eco- . 
Capital Stock and Guaranty Fund........... 500,000.00 nomic waste due in part at least to d 
eter a te teteeeeeeecens Re Rr ee ; 1,960,683.67 striving for. volume.” 2 
ot DRC AS ce OS Reh pcensccndaceesessesi $126,068,594.64 The report reviews the method of d 
OAue Market Value of Bonds is substantially more than $1,750,000 in excess of the amounts choosing directors of mutual life in- t 
m above. surance companies and suggests that l 
@ Interest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included. : : . f ntl 
Includes assets in “Old Company Account” established under Purchase Agreement dated inttemation be given mere Sroquaes d 
peember 7, —- bey with ¢ Scperintondone of the Innerance Department of the State of to policyholders as to their rights with t 
py th Cf A et re respect to such elections. Neverthe 
mn ad neg oh aaa Status of Old Company Account on file with the Superin- less, he thinks that it is “questionable ‘ 
@ Full net legal reserve on policies issued by General American Life are secured by depect of whether any great increase of voting b 
ca sate cen he nares eprom of i Stef Mor by policyholders will result.” 
Mr. Pink devotes one section of his : 
(Concluded on page 32) i 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


S might have been expected the recent SEC hearings 
rN in Washington, D. C., (seeking to establish some- 
thing called “monopoly” in the directorates of life in- 
surance companies) had their repercussions in a few 
of the Mid West areas. The fact that the queries of the 
special committee revealed a decided “tempest in a tea- 
pot” means next-to-nothing as I write this. Concern 
of the mid-western states, apparently, is not with the 
rights or wrongs of the situation. Rather, is it with the 
question of how useful the alleged issue can be with 
legislators and with constituents. 

* ~ + 

EATEST example of what I mean was seen recently 

in Nebraska where an alleged “investigation” of 
the insurance department is underway. Alas, for the 
ebullient hopes of the law-makers of that state! They 
are their own worst enemies—if they but knew it! 
Nebraska has been getting itself “way out on a limb” 
in past months by advertising that it is the “white spot 
of the nation.” The “whiteness” being due, so the adver- 
tisements say, to the absence of those kinds of taxes 
which bear most heavily on the personal activities of the 
citizens. Perhaps the claims advanced on some scores 
are founded in fact. I shall neither deny nor affirm that. 
This much I do know—that when they talk about their 
own insurance department they are woefully wrong! 

* * * 

ANY times I have been forced to be on “the opposite 
M side of the fence” from the allegations of state in- 
surance departments. Forced to such a stand; not, thank 
Heavens, by any mandatory editorial policy (The Spec- 
tator, in its near three-quarters of a century of service, 
has been above mandates, monetary or otherwise); but 
by my own personal convictions. This time, I am frankly 
on the side of the Nebraska Insurance Department! 

* * * 

ICTURE for yourself, if you will, a great and sov- 
P ovcien state wherein the modern flower of Amer- 
icanism is at its fullest blossoming, and where foreign 
faces are as scarce as the interest in foreign “persecu- 
tion of minorities.” So far, so good! Now look at what 
that state does as regards insurance. The taxes and fees 
of insurance in Nebraska, combined, run in the near 
vicinity of two millions of dollars annually. Out of that 
huge total, the beneficent legislators allocate the cigar- 
ette-money sum of around $125,000 for the expenses of 
the insurance department. In their wisdom, they pay 
their state insurance commissioner a salary so low that 
if he wants to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners (and be on any- 
thing like a parity with his associates) he must defray 
the expenses out of his own pocket. They plague him on 
every hand. They make it impossible for him to have a 
department properly and efficiently staffed. I, person- 
ally, believe that the people of the State of Nebraska 
deserve better treatment; because they, of course, are 
the ones who are footing the bills. Naturally, their 
legislators hesitate to tell them that! Well, perhaps it 
doesn’t matter very much in the long run, BUT, I have 
the conviction that Nebraska should pay its insurance 
commissioner not less than $10,000 per year and should 
give him enough funds to run his department as it should 
be run—with a large, competent and useful staff. The 
citizens deserve it; parity with other states demands it; 
and the old idea of “the most for your money” makes 
it the only intelligent course! 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
has appointed as of February 1 the co-partnership of 
Shoptaugh, Spence and Barrett as general agents for 
the State of Indiana, with offices in Indianzpolis. The 
partnership consists of three members: A. Gtenn Shop- 
taugh, Eber M. Spence and Wendell Barrett, all of whom 
are life underwriters well known in Indianapolis and 
vicinity. 

Rolland A. Vandergrift, who recently resigned as man- 
eager of the Sacramento branch office of the Occidental 
Life, when it was changed to a general agency, has joined 
the L. H. Bullock general agency of the company at Oak- 
land as associate general agent. 

The Home Life of New York has announced the appoint- 
ment of John C. McNamara, Jr., as a general agent in 
New York City. He will be assisted by William D. 





McNamara, who has been associated with him in general 
agency work for many years. 

The Rev. R. Allen Gupe, formerly with the New York 
Life at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed general agent 
of the Occidental Life at Reno, Nev., and will have the 
entire state under his charge. 

Clarence J. Price has been appointed general agent for 
the Pen-American Life at Shelbyville, Ind. His first con- 
nection with that company was as supervisor in its In- 
dianapolis agency in January, 1938. 

E. F. Eubanks, who last year was appointed genera] 
agent of the Occidental Life at Bakersfield, Calif., has 
resigned because of continued poor health and will return 
to Fresno and go into personal production for the company, 

Roy Ray Roberts, general agent of the State Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles, has admitted to full partnership his 
brother, Lloyd S. Roberts, who hes been agency supervisor 
for some time. The agency will be known as the Roy 
Ray Roberts General Agency. 





TORY. 


during the year by over 6%. 


THE REASONS: 


. A liberal agency contract. 


1 
2. A plan for financing your agency. 
3. Accounting methods to guide you. 
4 


agents. 


A unique supervisory system. 
Organized Selling Plan. 


Ww ONAN Y 


Payroll Savings, etc. 
10. Low Monthly Premiums. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





BETTER THAN THE AVERAGE 


IN 1938 THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
EXPERIENCED ONE OF THE BEST 
YEARS IN THE COMPANY’S HIsS- 


New Paid Business exceeded that for 1937 
by over 15%. Insurance in force increased 


Proven plans for finding — training 


. A liberal financing plan for your agents. 


Unusually effective selling equipment. 


Policies for every purpose: Regular— 
Family —Juvenile—Women—Group— 





The Satisfaction of 
Being Able to Serve 


Little things like the story below 
make the publishing business fascinat- 
ing. One day recently a prominent 
agent, from Newark, N. J., drove 70 
miles to The Spectator’s Philadelphia 
office to inquire if we published any 
book which showed the latest Stand- 
ard Industrial Tables. We mentioned 
that the ninth edition of Principles 
and Practice, by Edward B. Fackler, 
contained all the latest tables, but that 
no copies would be available until the 
following day, as our bookbinders were 
just folding the sheets. The agent 
mentioned that he was very anxious 
to get these tables, as he had made a 
special trip to our office to get this 
information if he possibly could. 

We immediately called up our book:- 
binders, explaining the situation and 
our urgent need of one copy. They 
told us we could get an unbound book, 
as they were just starting to put the 
cloth covers on some rush copies for 
reviewing purposes and for the 
author. One of our men immediately 
went down to our bookbinders with 
the agent, and upon arrival a com- 
pletely bound book was ready for our 
customer. 

Naturally the agent was very proud 
and pleased at receiving the first copy 
of the book before the author or pub- 
lisher especially since it was impera- 
tive that he have the information it 
contained for business which could 
not wait. 





Equitable Field Supervisor 

The Equitable Life Insurance Co. 
of Iowa announces the appointment of 
F. B. Woodruff as home office field 
supervisor. Mr. Woodruff became 4 
member of the Des Moines agency of 
the company in 1935. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HIS week contains the Ides of March, which were 
supposed to bring some sort of outburst from the 
Berlin-Rome axis. Whether that outburst will use the 
Slovakian disturbance for an excuse—whether indeed 
it will happen at all—it is at-the-moment-of-writing too 
early to say. However, foreign fears do not appear to 
be troubling American business circles any more than 
usual. Stock prices last week continued their gradual 
rise of the previous three weeks. And the chief features 
in the domestic picture are still the Administration 
“appeasement” of business and the CIO-AFL peace 
negotiations. One additional event last week was the 
conclusion of commercial and financial agreement be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.B.—‘B” being for Bra- 
zil—which should prove of mutual benefit to the two 
nations involved, besides helping to edge out Berlin- 
Rome competition in South America. 
* ~ ~ 
N addition to the “Does It Contribute to Recovery?” 
Diente which Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau has lately been distributing, the Treasury depart- 
ment has been seeking in other, more serious ways to 
work out a taxation program which would provide ade- 
quate income and still deter business as little as pos- 
sible; it is reported that the Treasury has recommended 
a single corporation income tax, with other modifica- 
tions. President Roosevelt has been quoted as favoring 
a reduction of government spending “if it can be done,” 
but that is a big “if” when there is so much that the 
Government wants to accomplish by spending. 
* *” a 
N the labor field, the negotiations between the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have moved to New York, where vari- 
ous merger proposals are being considered. Speedy set- 
tlement of the labor rift is not expected, but President 
Roosevelt is understood to have made it clear that, if 
necessary, pressure will be applied to bring about an 
eventual settlement. 
~ ~ of 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended March 4 and 11, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


March 4 March 11 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials 141.08 142.21 141.92 143.41 
30 rails 24.41 25.38 25.05 25.41 
100 stocks 106.08 107.16 106.86 108.01 
30 bonds 88.35 88.82 88.78 89.55 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last 

week remained at 55 per cent of capacity, the re- 
vised figure for the previous week, The Iron Age esti- 
mates. Slightly increased buying is reported. 

* * cad 

OTTON futures gained 2 to 5 points last week as a 

result mainly of the cotton market’s interpretation 
of Washington developments as indicating that no early 
release of cotton from loan stocks was planned. Grain 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade continued to play 
around with fractions; wheat lost % to % cent last 
week, while corn closed % to 1 cent off, oats % to % 
cent lower, and rye 1 to 1% cents. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The following transfers and promotions were recently 
made by the Knights Life Insurance Co.: ‘Transfers: 
Assistant Superintendent John W. Novak from Harrisburg 
District to Lancaster District; Assistant Superintendent 
Clifford Kinzel, Pittsburgh No. 1 District to Pittsburgh 
No. 2 District; Assistant Superintendent Joseph Richards, 
Johnstown District to Philadelphia No. 1 District. Promo- 
tions: Agent William C. Ley, Jr., Pittsburgh No. 3 District 
to Home Office Inspection Department; Agent James Cal- 
laghan, Pittsburgh No. 1 District to Assistant Superin- 
tendent Pittsburgh No. 1 District; Agent Henning Yaich, 
Allentown District to Assistant Superintendent Allentown 
District; Agent John Kochon, Allentown District to As- 
sistant Superintendent Allentown District; Agent George 
Mumper, Harrisburg District to Assistant Superintendent 
Harrisburg District; Agent Eugene McConnell, Altoona 
District to Assistant Superintendent Altoona District; 
Agent Frank Climaldi, Philadelphia No. 2 District to As- 
sistant Superintendent Philadelphia No. 2 District. 


As Frederick H. Kreismann, president of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was recently compelled by poor 
health to retire from active business, the company’s di- 
rectors have made several changes in the official staff. 
Thomas E. Sly, who has been secretary, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Kreismann. Dr. Cleveland H. Shutt, 
medical director, was elected also a vice-president, suc- 
ceeding the late Julian C. Harvey. William A. Field, who 
has been in the investment department, was made secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Sly. Melvin Lane, assistant secretary, 
becomes auditor, a new office in the company. Harmon 
Green, who has been assistant to Mr. Lane, was elected as- 
sistant secretary. 

The appointment of Howard O. Lisle as San Francisco 
branch manager of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Washington, D. C., has been announced by President 
William Montgomery. Mr. Lisle is a charter member of 
the Quarter Million Round Table of the Life Underwriters 
Association of San Francisco. Prior to his connection with 
the Acacia, Mr. Lisle was associated with the Mutual 
Benefit Life and the Provident Mutual Life in San Fran- 
cisco. 

W. J. Kenealy, formerly in Washington for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., has been transferred to Balti- 
more as manager of the company’s Chesapeake district. 
He succeeds Walter H. Saitta, who has been transferred to 
Jersey City as manager. 

H. C. Pogue, formerly vice-president of the Hospital & 
Life Insurance Co. of San Antonio, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new group hospitalization depart- 
ment of the Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas City. 

Fred H. Miller, who for the past eight years has been 
with the Minneapolis office of the Penn Mutual Life, has 
been made manager of the St. Paul office of the company. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


About 140 agents of the Atlantic Life Insurance Co. met 
in Richmond, Va., recently to hear company officials ex- 
plain a new selling plan designed to increase the public’s 
regard for the company’s representatives. Under the new 
plan, according to President Ralph R. Lounsbury, agents 
failing to make a livelihood out of selling insurance will 
be dropped. 

The Indiana insurance department on March 1 issued a 
license to the Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. of 
Indianapolis. The company is incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 
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report to “Insurance Counselors and 
Advisors” and raises the question of 
whether it would be better to license 
them or to educate the public regard- 
ing the danger of “blindly submitting 
to the insurance advice of persons 
over whom no one has any super- 
vision.” Without doubt, this is a diffi- 
cult question. It is hard enough to 
bring about supervision of individuals 
who advise individuals because the 
counselor need have no contractual 
connection with any life insurance 
company or selling agency. It is per- 
haps more difficult to establish mis- 
representation of facts and figures 
and, in many cases, the relative merits 
of different insurance programs must 
remain matters of judgment. It may 
be relatively easy to define an insur- 
ance counselor but it would be just as 
easy to conduct an advisory service in 
such a way as to avoid any restric- 
tions that may be placed on one who 
qualifies under the chosen definition. 


Industrial Insurance 


Industrial insurance comes in for 
its share of attention. Mr. Pink re- 
views the investigations that the De- 
partment has made of this branch of 
the business in recent years ending up 
with a field study involving imterviews 
with policyholders. He summarizes 
the recommendations that were made 
to the Joint Legislation Committee for 
Recodification of the Insurance Law 
as the result of these studies, and 
adds the suggestion that separate 
complete annual statements of income 
and disbursements be made for indus- 
trial business “in order to remedy the 
confusion about the respective contri- 
butions of industrial and ordinary 
policyholders to surplus.” The Super- 
intendent states definitely that “indus- 
trial life insurance remains a vital 
force in our economic structure by 
the side of ordinary insurance, group 
insurance, savings bank insurance, 
and the Federal Social Security pro- 
gram.” He might have added that the 
introduction of widows’ and orphans’ 
benefits into the latter would ease 
many of the problems of industrial 
insurance by furnishing at a single 
stroke, to millions of people who need 
it most, death benefit protection far 
exceeding in total magnitude all of 
the industrial insurance of all com- 
panies in the country. 

Savings bank insurance is reviewed 
with a listing of the banks that are 
participating and the record of 1739 
applications for $1,552,200 insurance 
during the first month of operation. 
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The Insurance Department Reports 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Paul R. Taylor is Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in Charge of 
Savings Bank Insurance with Carl F. 
Vietor, Jr., as Actuary, and Dr. John 
J. Powers as Medical Director. Mr. 
Pink states that “the state does not in 
any wise guarantee insurance policies 
issued by banks under this plan” but 
that the Insurance Department is re- 
quired to supervise the operations of 
the plan. He includes among the 
supervisory activities “the prepara- 
tion of the forms of policies to be 
issued, fixing of the rates to be 
charged, and the periodic examination 
of the insurance departments of issu- 
ing banks as to financial condition.” 
He might have pointed out that the 
supervisory activities of the Insurance 
Department for other life insurance 
companies involves neither the prep- 
aration of policy forms nor the fixing 
of premium rates. As a mater of fact, 
the Superintendent of Insurance has 
many duties in connection with Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance that are more 
nearly administrative than supervis- 
ory in nature, and there is grave 
doubt in the minds of many as to the 
desirability of having such duties 
placed on an officer whose activities 
have heretofore been strictly super- 
visory in nature. 

Mr. Pink mentions the emergency 
measure of a year ago to permit life 
insurance companies to enter the 
housing business and reviews briefly 
the activities of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company under this Act. 
As to the suggestion of a movement to 
open up the entire building field to 
life insurance company enterprise he 
says “With this the New York De- 
partment has no sympathy whatever.” 


SERVICE AND SALES 
Would YOU like to represent a small, 
but financially sound life company, 
with the latest types of participating 
policies, including Juvenile? 

One which makes a point of knowing 
every one of its agents intimately and 
treats him and his cases individually? 
Would you like to have the benefit of 


a specialized sales appeal? 
If so, then write us. 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 








Claims Procedure Theme 


Of 4th N.Y. A-H Session 


The suggestion that the fourth lec. 
ture session of the current series of 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York would be different from its pre- 
decessors was borne out by a varia- 
tion in the program from the custom- 
ary lecture formula. This variation 
was in the form of a short skit that 
took the large producer audience be- 
hind the scenes and revealed the inner 
mechanism of a claims’ adjuster’s 
office. 

The theme of the fourth lecture, 
held March 14 in the Great Hall of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
65 Liberty Street, New York City, 
was claims adjusting and payment, 
and the brief excursion into histri- 
onies indicated, particularly, the atti- 
tude of claims departments in relation 
to legitimate claims of accident insur- 
ance policyholders. 

Participants in the skit were: claims 
adjuster, Robert Dall, Preferred Acci- 


dent; producer, Orville Boudreau, 
Phoenix Mutual Life; underwriter, 
Russell F. Chapman, Royal Indem- 


nity; policyholder-claimant, Philip H. 
Schreyer, Glens Falls Indemnity. 

Featuring the lecture program was 
an outline of activities scheduled by 
the New York club, particularly dur- 
ing Accident & Health Insurance 
Week, April 24-29. These activities, 
according to Robert W. Pope, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, chairman of the special 
committee for this purpose, include 
a preliminary sales congress on April 
11 in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building; a sales breakfast on April 
25 at the Roger Smith Hotel; the an- 
nual Producers’ Banquet at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, June 22; a sales meet- 
ing around the middle of May, and the 
designation of the entire month of 
May as Greater New York Accident 
& Health Production Month. 

It was also announced that the New 
York World’s Fair Corporation will 
designate June 23 as Accident & 
Health Insurance Day at the Fair. 

A brief discussion of claim pay- 
ments and procedure was given by 
Wesley T. Hammer, educational vice- 
president of the New York club. 

One gratifying by-product of the 
meetings of the New York club is 
not only the presence of so large 4 
number of accident insurance pro 
ducers, but also the surprisingly large 
attendance of company men, declared 
Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president in 
New York of the United States Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty. This undoubtedly 
evidences an encouraging degree of 
co-operation, he added. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE announcement that the Berkshire Life is to in- 

crease its 1939 dividend disbursement approximately 
sixteen per cent over the 1938 figure seems to be one of 
those bits of news that pleases everyone. The company’s 
own agents are jubilant, which is understandable, but 
there is also considerable satisfaction all around the 
field, due to the friendly feeling existing for this com- 
pany. A similar feeling was noticeable a few years ago 
when a reverse dividend announcement was made and a 
genuine regret was voiced by men who never had any 
connection with the company. 


N making my rounds I hear credit given to Vice- 

President Harrison L. Amber, and agents are loud in 
singing praises about this man who appears to be that 
one in a million combination when the man, the job and 
the time are synchronized. There seems to be ample 
testimony that this former schoolmaster took on a tough 
assignment during several trying years and won the ad- 
miration of all who were familiar with his problems. 
Through his intense ability to extend the feeling that 
agents are working with him and not for him he got the 
help of his general agents where another might have 
aroused nothing but antagonism. 


WNING an extremely analytical mind, Mr. Amber 

has contributed freely of his time to the Research 
Bureau and this quality has given him a reputation as 
a perfect balance wheel. Although a native of Iowa he 
possesses that fascinating dry wit that is usually asso- 
ciated with New England. He is no back slapper, yet 
his friends are everywhere. He has a simple direct man- 
ner, is conservative by nature and yet he drives himself 
hard. When he was faced with the task of effecting econ- 
omies in a general agency setup he worked with such 
tact that in a short time he had general agents spouting 
with satisfaction and pleased with themselves. His time 
is not wholly given to agency matters and the fact that 
in 1937 the Berkshire’s real estate return was 3.08, the 
highest of any life 
insurance company 
in the country, is 
credited to Harri- 
son Amber. He is 
the type that takes 
his problems home 
with him, but if 
you have ever been 


fortunate enough 
to see a_ certain 
flower garden on 


Kenilworth St. in 
Pittsfield you know 
that he can very 
successfully do two 
things at the same 
time. 





Harrison L. Amber 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Feb. 11 ment Feb. 18 ment Feb. 25 ment Mar. 4 ment 
| Re ea eee $323,693 2.88 $526,846 7.64 $338,123 5.64 $1,085,390 12.21 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ... 1,955,249 17.42 1,541,389 22.34 1,436,058 23.96 1,697,634 19.09 
ND. pxetecnatd terial k eee eds $2,278,942 20.30 $2,068,235 29.98 $1,774,181 29.60 "$2,783,024 —«-3:1.30 
Railroad Securities 
a tedienénkwachaidaees hada meee $596,450 5.31 $174,000 2.52 $177,458 2.00 
DE cci¢ertkdereeeidicuettIaeneaees | ‘ioe ae wexwe oo tl kaa ; le sees 
BU - esusauduachendnnnataemainues $596,450 5.31 $174,000 2520s : $177,458 2.00 
Public Utility Securities 
LS RRBEP Rts Pee $1,465,239 13.05 $1,426,228 20.67 $573,764 9.57 $2,877,733 32.37 
DE. Nevecensdadhenecsecésadehwaceees 30,000 27 25,000 .36 10,000 ) ae — 
RR 8 RD SO Ce $1,495,239 13.32 $1,451,228 21.08 $583,764 9.74 $2,877,733 32.37 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds.............. $5,080,797 45.27 $721,800 10.46 $500,000 8.34 $1,142,500 12.85 
IND, TI i sk eels ee 0ti“(‘ié«C +99% aeetiee ae 25,000 .28 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... a 20UCt<“‘<ié‘“ SC - oamiad ioe». >. Sone cate 
State, County, Municipal .............- 1,749,847 15.59 1,894,966 27.46 877,724 14.64 1,192,999 13.42 
IL siateubde@dedevmieandehucatis $6,830,644 60.86 $2,616,766 37.92 $1,377,724 22.98 "$2,360,499 —«-26.55 
Miscellaneous Securities 
i icinnssnacdhvhddedestielsanscénask.  . Jscaeae — $239,813 3.48 $1,626,000 27.13 $40,000 45 
hi ce6s vxaisdcdensaeteudcn eden $22,767 .20 350,244 5.08 632,305 10.55 652,054 7.33 
EE Sas Se ee eRe eee $22,767 .20 $590,057 8.56 $2,258,305 } 37.68 $692,054 7.78 
Recapitulation 
PER pinasiewantekansusedtseenae’: $8,892,333 79.23 $4,456,807 64.59 $3,577,488 59.68 $5,455,690 61.36 
SIE RGK 60a ueeumraduinaa cattaine betes 52,767 47 375,244 5.48 642,305 10.72 652,054 7.34 
Ds Rtheds 00006 otbetebbunnsedsienedes 2,278,942 20.30 2,068,235 29.98 1,774,181 29.60 2,783,024 31.30 
SD. nas cbeepededh deena oeaa ie $11,224,042 100.00 $6,900,286 100.00 $5,993,974 100.00 $8,890,768 100.00 
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Townsendites Have 
Their Say 


HE Ways and Means Com- 

mittee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives devoted February 
largely to consideration of two 
bills, H. R. 2—The Townsend 
Bill—and H. R. 11—The General 
Welfare Bill. Each would pro- 
vide uniform pensions to persons 
past age 60, these pensions to 
be financed by taxes paid by 
younger people. The Townsend 
Bill calls for a 2 per cent trans- 
action tax while the General 
Welfare Bill (sometimes called 
the Johnson Bill) would levy a 
2 per cent gross income tax. Con- 
siderable time was taken up in 
trying to distinguish between 
these two but the difference is 
largely that between Tweedle- 
dee and Tweedledum. 

The testimony brought out 
clearly that the advocates of 
these measures have no such lim- 
ited objective as support for the 
aged. They grant frankly that 
aged persons who accept these 
pensions will merely serve to in- 
crease the “velocity of circula- 
tion” of money and thereby in- 
crease production to an extent 
never dreamed of before. Thus 
by accepting this proffer of com- 
fort, if not luxury, the old folks 
will be doing an unprecedented 
kindness to their offspring. They 
will give them an incentive to 
work hard and produce for 
themselves good things of life 
in varieties and quantities rem- 
iniscent of the fairy tales. 

This conviction on the part of 
the Townsendites takes on all of 
the characteristics of religious 
fervor and the only fly in the 
ointment is that these forces of 
light have been divided by per- 


With The Editors 


sonal differences—this apparent- 
ly being the explanation of two 
slightly different bills with the 
same objective. 

If the effects of such a scheme 
should prove to follow even 
roughly the pattern outlined by 
the proponents, we should see 
the end of unemployment and 
poverty. There would be no need 
for other social security mea- 
sures. All unemployment compen- 
sation plans could be scrapped 
along with old age insurance and 
needs-tests payments. The mil- 
lennium would have arrived and 
the good doctor from California 
would have confounded the econ- 
omists and sociologists. 

What wonder that the Com- 
mittee listened attentively not 
only to the zealots who are giv- 
ing their lives to open the eyes 
of the blind but also to the many 
Congressmen from different 
states who gave their support to 
one or the other of these mea- 
sures. Among the proponents 
who testified were Congressman 
Joe Hendricks from Florida, who 
introduced the Townsend Bill, 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, Pres- 
ident, Townsend National Re- 
covery Plan, Congressman Harry 
R. Sheppard from California, 
who introduced the General Wel- 
fare Bill, Arthur L. Johnson, Na- 
tional Secretary, General Wel- 
fare Federation of America, and 
many Congressmen and Senators 
from the states of California, 
Florida, Indiana, Ohio, Oregon, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, Maine, and Montana. 

But there is always someone 
ready to pour cold water on the 
most idealistic plans. Econo- 
mists are notorious in this role 
and they played their part effec- 
tively before the Committee just 






when one might have thought 
that Dr. Townsend had won his 
day. It has been said that if all 
of the economists were laid in 
a row they could not reach a 
conclusion. But this generaliza- 
tion has now been disproved. 


The Committee listened to a 
series of illustrious professors 
who agreed to a man in con- 
demning the plan as visionary, 
fantastic, and utterly impossible 
of fulfillment. Among these 
authorities were such men as 
Frederick Dewhurst. economist, 
Twentieth Century Fund, Frank 
D. Graham, Princeton Univers- 
ity, Sumner Slichter, Harvard 
University, Harold G. Moulton, 
president, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, Willford I. King, School 
of Commerce. New York Uni- 
versity, and Albert Gailord Hart, 
University of Chicago. 

These men contended that to 
tax the workers so that the el- 
derly might live in comfort 
would merely transfer purchas- 
ing power from one group of 
persons who already spend 
about all they can get, to another 
group whose needs are less press- 
ing than those of the persons 
taxed. This, they claim, cannot 
lead to increased production but, 
on the contrary, will result in 
further depression with more 
poverty and unemployment than 
we saw in the darkest days of a 
few years ago. . 

It would be interesting to have 
had a poll of the Committee 
opinion at different stages in the 
testimony, and perhaps the end 
is not yet. We would hazard a 
guess, however, that if these bills 
are reported out by the Ways and 
Means Committee, it will be with 
no hint of approval on the part 
of the Committee. 
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